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ABSTRACT 



This report is based on three separate evaluative 
surveys. The first compares students' attitudes and opinions before 
and after the junior year abroad in several areas: (1) attitude 

toward Germany; (2) integration patterns; (3) religion; (4) politics; 
(5) the use of tobacco and alcohol, and sexual morality; (6) culture; 
(7) comparison of university systems and students; and (8) 
fraternities. Another more subjective program evaluation poll 
includes: (1) program effects on the individual,, (2) organizational 

aspects of the Marburg program, (3) travel and its impact, (4) health 
and diet, and (5) academic aspects of the program. An extensive 
follow-up survey examines the problem of readjustment to the American 
culture. [Not available in hard copy due to marginal legibility of 
original document. ] (RL) 
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The report is based on three separate evaluative surveys: 

1) a cuestiomai^e comparing the students 1 attitude 3 
and opinions shortly after their arrival in Germany with those 
immediately before their return to the United States* In this 
evaluation psychological methods were employed in testing the 
students in order uo achieve rather objective statistical 
results. 



2) a subjective poll, taken at the end of the students 1 
junior -year abroad* Here the juniors were given the 00 < or t unity 
to voice their opinions on the host country, its educational 
system, and the organization of their studv-abroad urogram. 

3) a "follow-up" questionnaire investigating, a year 
later, the returnees 1 views of their* educational experience 
abroad and the problem of re-ad justment to the American scene. 

The materiel. used in this study re ore. -ents the accumulated 
results of the research conducted during three subsequent years 
with the Hillersville Junior Year at Marburg, generally without 
an attempt to interpret the findings. The manuscript is 1C 5 
pages long (double spaced). 



Gunther Bicknese 
Agnes Scott College 
Decatur, Georgia 30030 
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The I.'ill eusvilie Jo o i«':z~T-:3r~.lrx~: • rbnrg 3" to gram was 



im r- 1 -:;d in 1 953 > at a tine when many American prs^raiM 

for academic c "■••.: dit v/ere being *<: tnl-j Ask-ni in Germany and 
in other Luropeun countries. According to c». survey of the 
U.o. '.Embassy in Bonn , thirty- cue American study programs 
existed in the Federal Hern.) File, 'in the academic yc- nr 1963-oA-. 
As inters sc in these pro grains increased and new one were 
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rapidly instituted, uneasiness end cone ora. grew among those 
who were aware of the serious problems arising from this 
development . It was at this time that Dr. Stephen Freeman 
of Kiddlobury College cautioned: 

...the failure of some colleges to examine their 
objectives and evaluate the results critically and 
realistically, the lack of adequate information 
about the foreign scene- and especially the foreign 
educational systems, the pressure of student demand, 
and sometimes of faculty demand, the duplication 
of effort, the shoddiness of some attempts, and 
many other reasons are now creating a situation 
which in some aspects threatens- to become a national 
educational scandal, ^ 



Dr» Pre&rssa* $ admonition has often been quoted , a a has 
his urgent appeal for research to exp's ora the educational 
frontier of organised study abroad. In the five shears since 
Under .--? radnate otndy; Abroa d “as first published, his warning ha: 



been repeated 






U'.CIS C2. 



at conventions and forums. It has 



been reiterated in articles and speeches, but only sporadic 
attempts have been made to investigate the feasibility of 
establishing a standard method for the evaluation of study— 
abroad programs, and these fragmentary endeavors have not yet- 
resulted in substantial analytic or systematic studies. The 
necessity of working with a new student body every year, the 
turnover in the faculty, and the complexity of other problems 
involved have so far made it impossible to prepare the ground 
for an extensive research project. Our institutions seem 
to be farther than ever from an agreement on concrete criteria 
for the evaluation of existing foreign study programs, which 
could be utilized in establishing new ones. The discussion 
goes on, or rather starts anew,, at almost every convention. 

The topic of program evaluation appears on many an agenda* 
but so long as the basic problems have not been studied, 
attempts to find and formulate universal standards are doomed. 
Such an objective can be achieved only by basic and consistent 
research, conducted by junior-year-abroad programs with 
relatively few fluctuations. They alone may hope for signifi- 
cant findings that could eventually point the way toward 
common guidelines. 

When Millersvillo State College asked me to serve as 
the first resident director of the Junior-Year- in- Marburg, 
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academic matters, first of all, a human being. As such ho 
must come to terms with, a new environment which , in the 
course of nine to twelve months, will undoubtedly leave 
its mark. This, I concluded, was the simple , but necessary 
basis of all investigations. Consequently the changes in 
attitude, which most pronouncedly reflect the general 
effect of the junior-year abroad on the student's person- 
ality, had to be measured and evaluated first. The influence 
of the foreign academic scene and his opinions about it 
would have to be the object of a secondary, although in 
part simultaneous, study. 

In order to learn more about the methods used by the 
modern sciences in assessing the human mind, I consulted 
with the Institute of Psychology at the University of Marburg, 
but soon realised that the project I proposed, although of 
some interest to the Institute, would not find the active 
support I had hoped for — » the Institute was engaged in 
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t- : vc x r e i y a 2 . x x e 2 
off e .v e d , n e v e r 1 

technical procedure of the tc-sti 
decided to einpl ry » first of all, 
the students* opinions a few days after their arrival in. 
Germany with those shortly before their return to the 
United States .. In. this study, psychological testing methods 
were used in an attempt to register the various influences 
of the environment on the young Americans by measuring their 
reactions to it. Other questionnaires were geared to the 
student’s perception of the world around him and his com- 
parison of the host country with his native land. Portions 
of these questionnaires aimed at tabulating the student’s 
opinion of his new academic surroundings in general and of 
his own Junior Year in particular. Since the first Junior- 
Year group was scheduled to arrive in Marburg only a few 
days after my first conference with the Institute of Psycho- 
logy, we were pressed for tine but succeeded in drafting 
several forms for polling and testing the American students. 

v7ith only minor alterations, the same set of question- 
naires was used in three successive years (1963-1966), 
henceforth designated as Year or Group I (1963-1964), 

II (1964-1965), and III (1965-1966). During these three years 
the basic structure of the academic study program remained 
virtually unchanged. The student enrollment was nineteen 
in Year I, nineteen in Year II, and twenty-three in Year III. 
The student bodies were recruited from the same geographical 
area (mainly Pennsylvania and other states in the eastern 
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practically no turnover- in the -"acuity wominy r/.i bh the 
Program, and I served re resit eu i: riic-ylor in ll^ruui for 
the entire period cov r.ud "by fclxi study . 

The material used in dais i;u audio union consists of: 

1) One qu^yo ionuaire containing soveafcy cue.-: tie as > which, was 
distributed both at the beginning arid at the end of each 
academic year. Some questions in this form attempt to- shed 
light on the student’s personality at the time of the two 
questionings and to bring to the surface psychological changes 
in him. that wore produced by his stay in Germany. Others seek 
to determine whether the student* s views on certain pertinent 
aspects of daily life had broadened or shifted in focus 
during his year in Marburg. In Tear I, students gave their 
names; from fear II on, complete anonymity of the tested 
persons was assured by the use of symbols instead of names. 

In order to avoid leading the students, all Questions were 
presented in a random sequence. Answers were x-marked on a 
line with "YES* 1 on one and “NO** on the other end. The juniors 
were asked to check the point on the line which corresponded 
most closely -with their own opinions. 

Examples : 

Full approval: YEB-X NO 

Hors ~fes than 1T0: YES £ — NO 

Undecided: YES -X- NO 

More NO than YES: YES X NO 

Complete disapproval: YES X-NO 



YES. 



After they bad entered their rasT>oiicos , these were 
evaluated on the oasis of a five mint division of the 



scale. 



.i e name; x r o n 



at 1 to !, 2J0 :; at 5. 



SO 



1 . 2:5 4 ; 5 

She results of the three years under consideration have been 
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of each reply has been established separately for each 
academic year. 

2) A questionnaire with eighty questions, which was given 
to the participants shortly before their departure from Mar- 
burg. The questions of this series are quite varied in their 
structure, ranging from those requiring only a chock-mark 
answer to those requiring essay-type responses, home of the 
questions relate to the same issues investigated in the 
comparative study; most of the items, however, refer to 
very practical and specific, matters concerning the Junior- 
Year-Abroad Program. 

5) Informal surveys, conducted between nine and ten months 
after the students' return to America, concerning their 
own evaluation of the 8 tudy- Abroad Program. These surveys 
consisted of discussion questions, intending to register 
not only the former juniors' present attitudes and opinions, 
but also their retention of language skills and of factual 
knowledge, long range personalit:, r changes and career outlooks. 
4) Supplementary material 

a) Student semester reports in the form of .short essays 
submitted at the end of each semester. Their purpose was to 
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niae their ax r- erie.no as critically reth-r than merely, to 
enumerate* then - 

■b) htardard tost xo rns previously used in sociological 
studios of ethnic grout-s , in on attempt to sunn lenient the 
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c) A tape-recorded group discussion v/hich took place a 
few days after the arrival of the first group and a special 
questioning referring to a ■problem limited tc. Marburg (see 
footnote Ho. 6) proved to be valuable as an additional source 
of more or less marginal information. 
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I. Attitude toward the 'Most Country 



The groat majority of the* students qu- .eticned had never 
been to ivurope before, but each one had obviously formed 
an opinion about the Old dor Id based on expectations or 
preconceptions vaguely derived from the news media. One of 
the major objectives of this study was to determine the nature, 
extent, and intensity of such preconceptions and then to 
observe and measure the changes effected by a one-year star/ 
in Germany. 

The question "Is the majority of th e German •oepnle 
chauvinis t ic ? 11 resulted in a striking shift of opinion in 
all three years.. The medians of the fifty-eight recorded 
answers registered at first between 2.50 and 3.00, which 
indicates that the participants were, on the whole, unde- 
cided when they came to !.!arburg . At the end of the year 
abroad the cumulative median for the three groups combined 
reached 3 . 71 , a distinctly negative reply. Computed sepa- 
rately for each individual group, these changes were on a 

5 

very significant level in Years I ana II and even registered 
extremely significant in Year III. 
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"Do you Doll eve tha t ffasf r.M wns c ;.d by the Gerxpn 
* na tional char ge tor 1 rather tha n a 1 sonr :: 1! 1 at ion 1 of 
unfort a nat e cir cur st u.r: g The rnc'oatu , s demonstrate the 
students * initial general tendency to 'blame circuxstoncos 
for th'..' -Third Reich . This conviction had become slightly 
stronger at the end of each academic year (significant in 
Tear III only : 3 . 91~>d, 50 ) . 

"Do you, he liav t hat the a y eraae Gor man fam ily is 
•patriarchal ? " Tin- answers of the I.!arburg juniors supported 
this -widespread "belief, both on bheir arrival and prior to 
their departure, although the three-year medians with 2.03 
at the first and 1.8? at the second testing registered only 
a rather hesitant "yes." Only Group II showed a strengthening 
of its previous opinion at the end of the year (very sig- 
nificant: 1.89— >1.28). 

"Is the avnap;e German f riendly and ho suit able toward 
Americans ? " On this matter the students remained basically 
undecided throughout the year with a slight tendency toward 
the positive side. Only Group II showed a very definite shift 
into the "yes" section of the scale; their "yes" changed from 
an almost "undecided" 2.00 to an extremely significant 1.22. 
The result obtained from this question corresponds almost to 
the decimal point to that from another question appearing on 
a different page cx the same set. The woi’ding was identical, 
except that the phrase "toward Americans" was omitted. This 
question can be counted only as a control question, since the 
students can naturally be expected to have been subjective 
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enough to interpret the question. with reference to themselves 
as Americans. 

"Is th ere a. g rea t difference between Americans and Cj uj;^’ 
The change of opinion, that became evident at the enl of the 
academic year received a very significant rating with, 

Group II only (5.61 -•> 2.94-) * Strangely enough, the difference 
between Gormans and Americans , which had at first been ex- 
pected to be fairly small., was considered somewhat greater 
• upon - termination of the program. The cumulative median r emains 
however, clearly on the “no” side of the line, 

“Do you like the Germa ns? 18 attempts to determine the 
students 8 reactions to the opinions they expressed in reply 
to the two previous questions. It appeared only in the 
questionnaires for the last two groups. The cumulative 
medians of these are a 1,29 and. 1.41 “yes,” respectively, 
showing a minor (.12) shift toward “undecided" , which does 
not register in the significance test, A comparison of this 
result with the opinions expressed more elaborately in other 
questionnaires (especially in the ones submitted ten months 
after the students' return to Ameidca) proves rather re- 
vealing (see below). 

“ Are most Americans 1 softies 1 ?'* met with indecision by 
all three groups v/hen they arrived in Germany. " Are most 
Americans 1 softies ' in comparison with the Germans ?” was the 
corresponding question at the end of the year. Two Groups 
(I and II) had, in the course of their stay in Europe , dis- 
covered (extremely significant) that America is by no means 
the only nation that has been spoiled by modem civilisation: 
all responses had moved into the clear “no" section of the 
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(Group II: 2.50 ->• 4.06 ; Group III 2.64 5*91) * 



II. integration into the Society of the Ho 
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“Do gro I ntend to pa rt t o ip a b e in many ext ra-ewicj'icular 
act 5 Titles her o? 1 * the students wore eshed alter their arrival 
in Germany. In the second questioning, shortly oaf ore they 
left Europe, the wording was changed to, “Did yon • part ici- 
pate . in ~o any errfc ra - cu rr i cular activi tlc a here ?” Although 
this question does net ask for an opinion or attitude, the 
result certainly helps to interpret the subsequent questions 
referring to the integration of the young Americans into 
the host society. Only Group I seems to have participated in 
more extra-curricular activities than they had intended to 
(this group was much more socially oriented then Groups II 
and III; this, incidentally, could also be seen in their 
somewhat lower academic achievements). In Years II and III 
there was a decided and extremely significant gap between 
previous expectations and reality (II; 2.17 3.29; III: 

2.77 — 3«95) » The non-academic sphere appears to have failed 
to provide the diversions they had hoped to find. 

“ Were there too many social events at your homo college 
that made it difficult for yon to get your work done? ” (first 
questioning) and “ Were there too many social event s at Marburg 
that made it difficult for you to get your wo rk done ?” (second 
questioning). Since these two questions refer to two countries 
and since each question appeared only in either the first or 
second test, the answers do not disclose a change of opinion. 
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but make it possible to compare the degree a to which - 
according to the students ~ scrir-1 e-Tord'C inter.? ere with 
studying in the two university syotv.ro, live replies of 
Groups II and III shew sirdlar result.:; neither of these 
groups felt that the diversions in Marburg had been numerous 
enough to distract then from their academic obligations 
(Group II: 4.61, Group III: 3.86) , Shis they reported, although 
much less emphatically, also to be true of their home colleges 
(Group II: 5*72, Group III 2 « 61) , The participants in Year I 
once again revealed the somewhat unusual character of their 
group: they found the social events at home just a fraction 
less disturbing than, those at Marburg (home: 4-, 29* Marburg 4-. 00) 

11 If you had to choose a r oommate at Maibur^, would you 
prefer a German to an A meric an stu dent? 1 * In all three years 
of testing the students would have preferred a German room- 
mate. A very significant change within the "yes'* half of the 
scale is reported only for Year III (1.18 1,77)* which, 

like Year II (no significance rating here), at the end of the 
year no longer considered it quite so important to share a 
room with a German. In Year I the students* opinion developed 
in the opposite direction: more than at the beginning of 
the academic year they desired a German roommate (no signi- 
ficance rating). 

“ Do yon think it at al 1 possible that you will get 
married or engaged to a German while living ov er here? 1 * 

(first questioning) and “Do you think ft at all possible that 
you would get married to a German if y ou were, to stay here for 

another year ^(second questioning)' • These questions were 

O 

ERIC approached rather reluctantly by all stude nts. Although all 
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III. Religion 

It seemed very important to investigate the religious 
views of the American students, since they were drought up 
in a country which in general clings more closely to its 
religious traditions than do many European countries. Ox the 
three questions concerning religion, two, controlling each 
other, can he considered jointly. 

“ Are /oner icons mor s religious than Germans ? !l and 11 Are 
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Gerri;^ les s relied, otto than Ara^rl crr.ifr M ©base arc- separate 
questions; each was asked nt the first as well as at the 
second questioning. Ifte results arc compatible . Ole medians 
of the two questions changed from 3*12 and 3.25 in the 
beginning — *a clear indication that out students were not 
aware of the diminishing religiousness of Geuums when, they 
arrived- — to a rather low 2*23 and 2.18 before they returned 
to the United States. In both Groups I and II the results 
were extremely significant . 

“ Since fewe r peop le gt> to chu rch in Ge rnany - do jpou t hin k 
they ere more h onest than th-3 average .Am e r ican chu r chgoer ? n 
brought significant findings only la Tear II (2.28— 3*11) . 

According to all participants, however, the American church- 
goer is no less honest than the average German who no longer 
goes to clmrch regularly: all replies ax'e a moderate "no" , 
increasingly so at the end of the year (three-year medians: 
2.7? 3.11). 
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In all throe years under study 



ox rue students la«a 
0-.it leal scae in. best 



Germany, Mary of the questions used in this area are intended to 
compare attitudes or opinions; others aim at measuring the factual 
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media, their teachers. and their 



fellow students. It should be noted that the resident director 
conducted a special Junior-Year course dealing with, contemporary 
Germany and emphasizing current political and social problems. 

The students were necessarily influenced in this course not only 
by leading newspapers and magazines, which served as textbooks, 
but also by the viewpoints and opinions expressed by their teacher. 

The questions which follow represent a selection of those 
that yielded especially relevant student responses: 

" ho you consider Adenauer one of Ge rn any ! s greatest states - 
men ?" The second questioning showed a shift from a hesitant "yes" 
to a decided "no,"' It is extremely significant only in Years II 
and III (l , 82-1-2 . 94- and 2 , 09 -j>3 * 59 , respectively). Adenauer's 
image in the United States, unlike that in Germany, has consis- 
tently been that of a great statesman, a fact which is obviously 
reflected by the students' positive attitude upon their arrival 
in Germany. Although Adeno.uer stepped down in the fall of 1963 
following massive attacks, mainly from German intellectuals, 
strong criticism continued in 1964- 65, when the ex-chancellor 
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was still active in politico and atubtatv:!;/ clung to his hard- 
line policies in a thawing cold van. " 

11 Do pen r) in i- 1~ t h» h llprCfi] 1 o >;•• *>rd 1c .ev; 1 ;; r' = » snT>T - -"-rt 
o£ th“- Carman r-- r-or.l ^? l> The respo.-j.sc-3 uxperionc od. an extremely 
significant chance lr„m "yes" (I.C'S) to "no" ( 3 . .00) in Year m. 
This strong denunciation of Erhard , whose lac It of poll vie cl 
strength, had since become evident, parallels the nog at Lve atti- 
tude. toward Adenauer ( Brherd was forced tc resign in the fall 



of - 1965). 

"|>o yon believ e Ger -r .aoy 1 s kPD is b roo ki n g wit h Y nrxi st 
ideology ?" The deviation of the answers tabulated in the .second 
polling, extremely significant in Year III 0.05 -yd. .18) and 
very significant in Year IX (2.85 -pI. 83) , indicates that the 
students "did their homework." The trend to a clear "’yes” shows 
that they .studied the press reports and took note of the public 
discussions on internal, changes in the Social Democratic Party, 

" Do yon "believe that a victor:/ of the SPD over the CDU 
would he desirable ? 11 In the first two years after the imple- 
mentation of the Junior-Year program- — during Erhard' s chancellor- 
ship — the weakness of the ruling Christian Democratic Party 
became obvious, and there was great demand for a change, again 
most eloquently proclaimed by students and other intellectuals. 
Academic year Groups II and III once more proved their keen 
interest in politics by registering extremely significant 
changes from "no" to ''ryes" (two-group medians: 3.11">'2.61) . 

When they first arrived in Germany they in all probability 
interpreted the term "Social Democratic" as a synonym of social- 
ist, i.e. akin to communist (as is still true for many Americans) 
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and ic can cafol y be assumed that the re-vision of their opinion 
was caused not only by discussing the issues *v±th their German, 
contemporaries , but also by reading the press reports about the 
reformiatteuberoi as in the SpJ> (sec- the preceding question.) „ 

’’Do yap thjy k i.t possible phut in th-;: case of a w ar between 
Ame r ica and Pussjg. the f ’PD would sy month is o wi th the Rus sians ?* 1 
The gradual progress in the SPD, and its turning away from 
orj gnial Marxist theories, is reflected in the students' answers, 
which, were marked in the "no." section of the scale in all three 
years and became a more decided "no " at the end of each year 
(three-year medians 3. SO -£-4 .4-1) . There was no significance in 
Year I, while both Years II and III registered "extremely signi- 
ficant." All but six of the twenty-two students tested in the 
third group indicated an emphatic ,"no" on the questionnaire. 

" From your qbs erv at i ons , is the average German cured of 
Hitler ?" Even though there is no change of statistical signi- 
ficance to report, the fact that the cumulative medians for all 
three years under observation indicate only a slight "yes" 
response in both tests (2.03o>-2.11) suggests that the average 
American student was as skeptical in this respect when he left 
as he had been at his arrival. 

" Do you know any important r eason why a reunited Germany 
might not be flesirabl e ?" The replie s to this question are of 
special interest in that they show a change from "undecided" 
to "no" in Year I (2.56^3.16) and from "no" to "undecided" in Year 
III (3 2 , 50) , the former being significant and the latter 
extremely significant. The differences in the points of view 

expressed by the Americans may be attributed to the different 

O 




composition of tits lx* groups and/or to tho growing anti- 
militari sn and pacifism among their German. c ont etnp orari es » 



S *I& Z221Z. or ii-i/th ’mild fast L^jl'SS-jmU. p ref er a r euni- 
fication of i>-TO‘in? ? 11 In all three years the students' opinions 
at the end of the study program differed only slightly from 
those they had had at the beginning (throe-year medians 1.9? 
-“>2*4-6), Significant (very) only in Year II, all of them moved 
somewhat toward ,? nc% although the median still indicates a . 
slight overall “yes'* response. It is unlikely that the parti- 
cipants had discussed this question with their American friends 
in their correspondence and it appears equally improbable that 
they were influenced by Amo mean news media. The change, 
therefore, must be interpreted as a change in the persons 
questioned rather than in the American public, whose opinion 
they were asked to record. Experience has shown that after about 



six months American students are integrated into their new 
environment to such a degree that they feel qualified to ^udge 
their host nation as critically as if they were natives of this 
country. With the disappearence of initial inhibitions, the 
responses to the second questioning seem to reflect the students 
true opinions. 

"So you agree w ith the American policy on Berlin ? M hen 
they arrived in Germany, all three groups were generally in 
favor of Washington's actions in and for Berlin (three-year 
median 1 .91-?- 2 . J4-) . Upon termination of the Junior-Year Program 
only the median of Group I, with! a 2.61 reading, indicates an 
extremely significant step across the undecided mark to the 
"no" side. In the two other years, the median answers remained 



1 



i5 Tes : ' , tut roved toward the center of the lino . As uhe 
.-ituaticu in Berlin after the erection of the wall slowly 
normalised, too Amo ri can students saw less reason, to disagree 
with the American Berlin poller . All groups visited the forme.: 
Gem 70. capital aad made personal contacts in cast Berlin, r i*he 
change found in Group T is of erfcrovae statistical significance, 
but this can probably be attributed to the fact that the wall 
was relatively young and the economic status of the city still 
rather poor, The contacts with Berliners which this group had 
previously established made it possible for the students to 
visit in the homes of workers, and their semester reports show 
that these experiences left an even, deeper impression than the 



discussion with hast Berlin students arranged in the latter two 
years for Groups II and III. 
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Y, \T. le7/s Con ce rn in the Use of T obacco a nd 
Al cohol and Sgy .-d Ilo n a 11 t y 

Questions in this category seek to investigate the 
students* attitudes in regard to certain moral issues. It 
was to be expected that a year of immersion, in a society in 
which -puritan traditions are practically non-existent and in 
which the nineteenth century "Silhelniiiian" thinking has long 
been replaced by liberal, unconventional trends would leave 
Observable traces. It is also understandable that the young 
Americans, many of whom experienced independence from their 
parents or student deans for the first time in their lives, 
would not only enjoy this freedom so unfamiliar to them, but 
also, at least occasionally, misuse it. 

Little or no insight was gained from the question "ho you 
think smoking is bad in itself ? " Host students had not known 
any restrictions in their use of tobacco at home, and the 
three- year average mark is, at the beginning as well as at the 
end, somewhat on the negative side of the scale ( 2 . 88 ->- 2 , 97 ) • 

Only very slight changes appeared in their responses to 
a parallel question referring to alcohol: at the end of the 
Junior-Tear Program the marks were almost without exception 
in the extreme "no" section of the scale as they had been at 
the first questioning ( 4 . 66 -?* - 4 -. 78 ) . Other related questions, 
however, reveal that there was a change in the students' 
overall attitude toward alcoholic beverages. The replies to 
the following question, for instance, are worthy of note: 
" Should b eer vending machines be -placed on American 




college campuses?” There are beer vending machines in most of 



the univ a re ± ty-c ont roi led dormitories in ’.Tnrburg , and students 
have free access tc there at: ,.11 t frees. Ah-:. a t hey arrived, 

the American juniors voted againo -; the in trod vet ion of such 
machines on American campuses (thno-y v;r mod i an ;h?l) They 
c -3E16, however, very close t;o favoring the 00 machines before 
their departure (2 . 53) . A cl gn if leant change to “yas” 
was registered in Year I (3.11^2,27) and an extremely 
significant reversal from "no" to "yes ' 1 ( 5 .P 60 ? 2.14) v/as noted 
in Group III (this is especially remarkable since the ratio 
between females and males tested in this group was fourteen 
to eight). The results in Year II (5. 72 - 7 * 3 . 17) did not rate 
"si gnif ic ant . !f 

Even though no significance was recorded,, average answers to . 
the question " Gen yon hold your , lienor ? 11 show that the 
participants 'became more accustomed to consuming alcoholic 
beverages (three-year median 2 . 19 -?2 . 02) , and the majority 
of them (again without statistical significance) considered 
it desirable to teach Americans " hew do dr ink m ore moderately 
rather than £° abstain" (2.14-^2.04). 

Questions concerning the students’ relationship with 
members of the opposite sex brought mor. informative findings 
than those concerning the use of tobacco and alcohol. 

"Do you, think that. Americas girls are covyr^rpipectpd? " 

The three-year median, a 2.79 "no" in the beginning, shows 
a unanimous shift to a 1.68 "yes", significant in Groups 
I and III and extremely significant in Year II. The extremely 
significant rating in Year II must be attributed mainly to a 
radical change of opinion among the men. A separate evaluation 
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of the replies by sexes established s 1.66 deviation for the 
boys and. a 0.78 for the girl o . indicating very clearly that 
their stay in C-erssny caused most of the men. .to reevaluate 
their opinions about the liberty permitted American girls. 

" ho y on insist tha t the bo y or gir l you marry has never 
been intimate wi th s omeone else?" Group III answered "no" 
(4.18) to this question almost unanimously shortly after 1 their 
arrival in rurope, and there is virtually no change to be 
reported at the end of the year (4.27) * That the girls repre- 
sent the majority in this group may account for this reading ; 
they seem to be willing to grant their future husbands more 
freedom than the young- men would allow their brides-to-be. A 
change that resulted in Group 1 is the only one receiving 
an extremely significant rating’. Strangely enough, in this 
case the boys took a more decided step toward liberal views 
in matters of sex than did the girls ( a change of 0.88 
versus 0.55). 

" Are yon against premarital relations ? 11 The three-year 
median for the first questioning was 2.69, a mere 0.19 in 
the "no" section of the scale. In the second questioning, 
however, it increased to 5.9, a very strong "no". Looking 
again separately at the two sexes, both men and women of 
Group I made equal strides (o.7S) toward the absolute "no" 
mark. In Year II the males were overtaken by the females, 

0.89 to 1.44, and in Year III (H.B.: the ratio between the 
males and females tested was eight to fourteen; in Years I 
and II sex distribution had been equal), the girls arrived 
at a 4.45 "no" — leading in the change by 2.08 points as 




compared to only 0.?p points among the males „ This startling 



result calls for no further convenor.. 

Group. IT T . was consist cut in. the practical demands growing 
out of their libe rs.! attitude specified in the preceding 
question. ”Ja at ms:. Jjifi Jliilii Till *ZL m adult , would 

231 1 SO&Si&US IS. fvunn if dorm itories had no s nocific A 
visit in y. ho urs? " The significance of the change from "no " to 
"yes" was extreme in. Tear III (3.09-^1.60). A similar reversal 
from "no" to "yes" (3«22->-2. 59) rated significant in Year II, 
while in Tear I, the answer receded from a weak "no" to the 
neutral point of 2.50. The median for all three years also 
indicates a divergence from "no" to "yes" (2. 81 *^2. 19) • " Are 
yon is £32 or of coedufi atioria X dormitories, similar to hot els?" 
"brought almost identical results, although with a slightly' 
lower significance rating. 

In conclusion, this study seems to prove that confronting 
American students with the different views on sexual morality 
that exist in Germany ( it is very likely that results would 
"be similar in other European countries-) creates problems and 
brings about major changes in the attitudes of young people. 

The interpretation of these changes vary widely, but no matter 
whether one considers the liberalization of the students’ 
thinking positively or negatively, the problems connected 
with it are serious and deserve extremely careful consideration. 



Y j , Oi.! 1 u r t • 

Any attempt to rseas-ur,-: a pirson.'s appreciation of 
cultural values will produce but dubious results. I cm there- 
fore including in. this study only three . questions on this 
issue. They seek to deth-mine changes in. our students • 
attitudes toward music and the theater. The more subjective 
investigations below (see the findings under bub j ac tive 
Pro -r; 0 ;i by a In at ion roll and YoIIow - en tmg[, pp. 42f . and 
Sdff . ) -v ill shod mors light on the subject matter. 

One Question comparing intention, said realisation indi- 
cates that tho high, hopes for cultural nou ri shme nt which the 
participants held when they arrived in lurope were not satis- 

of the academic year was. 
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up by, a Did. 77011 go to concert s of classical music as o ften as 
possible dur ing you r sta y in Go many? 11 The three-year median 
shows that the expectations or intentions of the average 
student were not fulfilled; indeed, the shift was from 1.4-9 
on the affirmative side to 2.94- in the negative half. An 
extremely significant rating is recorded in Year III, with 



a divergence to 3. "52 from a hopeful 1.64. 

The overall rating of the question "Dp you like to see 
p lays and or eras ?" indicates that the young Americans' taste 
did not experience a radical change during their stay in 
Germany. Significant tabulations were made only in Years I 
and II (significant and very significant-, respectively), but 
q strangely enough, they were diametrically opposed: in Year I 
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dxx , i n a a c a r> s t • i -a 1; i o 1 1 .. a y car, u o o , 
the reported charm of opinion — though reverse from that of 
Year I — v;es nearly nnixorra in direction and intensify with 
virtually al 1 participants ♦ 

'‘Do you 11 ha me t h h rol l - at l^nst occasio nal ly? !? A 
comparison. of the stud. at s* cultural apnr=. elation with their 
inf erect in cl an c c- music ravea~s that they app mciaf ad the 
essentially i 
more at the : 

■beginning (2. 
when they fi: 

a c i ng a t Oii . 

2.4-4 to aii indubitable "yes 1 ’ at 1,72. 
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YIjl, Ooflr.'^lsori of Un it e rs lyy; end Atu dents 

Bather than letting the American stud exits guess about the 
off e a t i v en.e i-i e cl the- Gez\ram lecture* system before experiencing 
it, a question vjsr. posed that aims at a comparison between the 
American end German university sy stems , At the beginning the 
participants were asked, " Does tb - :.• c curse fishery at American 
col 1 ap'ss fore e the stu dent a to 1 c r am * rath or lb. an to c one ant rat e 
on Independen t researc h?" This question was later followed by, 
" Does the Ge r man. 1 ectr. re system giv e students a better chanc e 
for i ndenenden t resear ch than t he Am e ric on co urse system does?" 
The cumulative medians of both questions are almost identical: 
a relatively strong “yes'* (1.51 and 1.64) . This, I believe, 
does not necessarily indicate that the American students con- 
sidered the German universities better than the American institut- 
ions from which ■ they came. It does, however, show their 
preference for the German system at the time of testing. In 
evaluating these data, one should not forget: (a) the juniox's 
sent to Marburg were a select group and came better qualified 
for independent study than most other American undergraduates; 
(b) some of them did not realize that the greater freedom 
they enjoyed was expected to be matched by more responsibility. 

Implicit in the question, "Is the -tnropean 1 ectux , e system 
conducive to studying mere int ensively than the American course 
system ? 11 is the challenge to rate both systems according to 
quality rather than to indicate a preference for either one. 

The median answer of the three-year period, original ly a weak 
"no" (2.65), became a very strong "no" (5.47) at the end of 






the quo s tic. ni nr, r-oriods, This ca-o., .r-..ods sird-ifieant (very) 
only in Year I (1 . 9'i -~>3 *77) - arparjntly contradicting 

tile earlier responses, all three grou ns spot - in favor c-x the 
American course spstsa, probably bccsvee it places a greater 
emphasis upon the individual student’s dill ig-aaco. 
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of a c a:: --us in r-irbnrv whjLch lor o os you to 'live roro or- 1 ess 
priv ataly ?'* (first questioning) and ‘' Bid y o u nr- t er t he non- 
ex. 3 stance of a caronis in T b.rbui'r whic h for c ed you to li ve mo re 
or los s privately ?" (second questioning) Although I expected 
unequivocal and basically uniform answers to this question , 
answer marks in all three years were so scattered that only 
Year III records a. significant (vary) change from a 3*59 “no" 
to a 2.23 u yes." An insignificant change was reported from a 
1.72 "yes' 1 in Year II to a 2.5® "no," The cumulative result of 
all three years showed a relatively minor shift from the "unde- 
cided" mark to a weak “yes" (2.49-7-2.22). Individual differences 
among the students' preferences may account for this outcome; 
the significance of Year- III was undoubtedly caused by the 
female majority in the group, which was relatively timid at 
the beginning of the study program and became more courageous 
in the course of the year. 

" Is the German 1 G~7m.nasiu.ia 1 sch o 1 a st i c all?/ superior to the 
Am eric an high school ?" The American students had previously 
learned of the good qxiality of the secondary schools in Germany 
which are still based on the e3.ite system. Their year abroad 
confirmed this opinion. Initial and final responses were 
in the "yes" half of the scale, and there was virtually no 
difference between the two cumulative means (1.65— >1*63) • 



11 Do you t hin k m o t Ger ma n stuciorits sre no_ro mat nr e than 
Am eric o n xmdergro in at as? 11 Cru-.y participants in Years II and 
III were asked this question. Both groups Icnew before going 
abroad that their German counterparts would be older than they; 
their median answers at the beginning of the academic year 
coi'respond to this knowledge: a 1 . ?•'!• "yes" is listed. Replies 
at the end of their stay abroad moved a little closer to the 
neutral mark of the scale (1,%) , which may indicate that the 
students had gained more confidence in. themselves. Deviations 
reported did not rate "significant, 1 * 

Changes seen in the answers to another question, however, 
received an extremely significant rating in two years and a very 
significant rating with the third group. When first asked the 
question, " Do ~/ou think that German student s work harder than 
American student s? " the juniors in Year I, polling a strong 
"yes" ( 1 . 50 ), apparently highly overestimated the diligence 
of German students, but altered this opinion markedly, as is 
reflected in the decided "no" (3.05) of the second questioning. 
Similar results, although not quite so emphatic, are seen in 
Group II (2.28 -v* 3*33) and Group III (2.23 -*► 3.68) . 

"Do you sometimes think that the average German student 
know/s bo much more 1 than you ?" For none of the groups can a 
significant change of ojoinion be reported. The three-year 
medians show a minor shift from 2.11 to 2.08 and hint that the 
average Marburg junior did not deny the superiority of the 
native students, but considered his knowledge to be only 
slightly inferior to that of his German counterparts . As the 
O replies to the preceding question prove, our juniors did not 



„pq„ 



attribute the C-srnar.f; ' cyperiorib to their work habits: 
accord! ng to the American visitors, German students do not 
work as hard as American, students, The expl anoticn may he 
found in the Germ or s 1 hotter general education, especially 
at the high school level (see above, 27 ) » 

u Do yon yxpoct German stu d ou ts to show a snobbish 



attitud e tor an d you ? 11 (first question, inn) and 
German ’ ftt.nd ant ?.• rhor.; a si’ phM oh at ti tnde tov.*y 
questioning). The change- from a doc ideu '*no !t 



!> Did many 
rd jrou? M (second 
(3. 69) to an 



even stronger "no" (4.00) bears no ;•. igni.fi canoe rating, but 



proves that the hopes and expectations of our students were 
not disappointed. The problem of integration into the academic 
world of the German university will be discussed again in 
another section of this study. 



11 Are German, students genera lly p rovincial and narrow - 
mind ed?" Our juniors held their German contemporaries in high 
esteem when they arrived : they attested to their broad- 
mindedness by polling a strong "no" (3.67) to the above questic: 
They learned to respect them even more during their year's stay 
in Marburg, which is indicated by a cumulative median of 4. CO 
at the second questioning. Group I recorded an extremely signi- 
ficant change from 3*39 to 4.27, 

" Are American student s m ore int erna tipnal ly-minded than 
German students ?" According to the initial replies to this 
question German students are considerably more interested in 
international affairs (3.72) . This opinion prevailed even more 
pronouncedly at the end of each session (4,08). An extremely 
significant rating was registered in Year I (3.78-^4.33) • The 



cumulative medians Tor the three years arc* almost congruent 
with the individual medians of each separate academic year, 

” Do yon thi nk t h^t y on r Gc r-'*.n.n arias are a_s 

d emoc ratic in th e! r Toii ti cai at r iin-3 ••■o as yon are?** If our 
students did, ir • fact , change their opinions in regard to this 
matner, too change is scarcely worth mentioning (2 .67 "''2 .76) . 
At both questioning periods the three groups were convinced 
that German students are almost* if not quite* as democratic 
in their views as they themselves. The absence of statistical 
significance and the proximity of the neutral mark of the 
scale do not; warrant an attempt at explanation. 

11 In vi aw of th e f act that there are many for el gn students 
in Germany . do y on expect to find racial disc r-imina t io n among 
Germ an student s ? ! * (first questioning) and 11 . . . . did you find 

srman students?” Coming from a 



. s c r x rra n a tion 
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and s 



had expected to find little or no discrimination against 
students of other races in Marburg* an opinion that may in 
part have been caused by German press reports which are generally 
highly critical of existing prejudice in the United States. 

During their year at Marburg, our students discovered that 
visiting students of other races are discriminated against in 
Germany somewhat more frequently than they had expected. The 
cumulative median remained on the "no 1 * side but diverged from 
an initial 4 -. 05 to a much weaker 2.88 at the end of the 
academic year. The findings were very significant in Years I 
(5.6? 2 .66) and 111(4.14 3.09) and extremely significant in 

Year II (4.33 2.89) . 



O 






VIII. Prater^ t ies 

In regard to social fraternities (sororities do not 
exist) , Marburg has the reputation of being one of the most 
conservative universities in Germany . •' It is estimated that 
about thirty percent (exact figures are not available) of all 
male students are members of traditional fraternities, many 
of which are influenced by right-wing thinking. 






on 1 



yon say that members of duelling fraternities 



are fanatic traditionalists ?" Although one of the .juniors 
(in Year I) became a member of a traditional fraternity and 
others attended fraternity meetings and parties as guests, the 
three-year median, initially a 3.37 "no", remained virtually 
unchanged in the final questioning ( 3 . 3'>-) . A very significant 
rating was found in Year III, when the originally strong "no" 
answer (3.4-5) drifted close to the "undecided" mark (2.68). 

This result stands in contrast to the trend, however insigni- 
ficant, toward a stronger "no" in Years I and II. 

" Do you consider members of German duelling fraternities 
immature ?" Again a significance rating, this time extreme, was 
tabulated only in Year III, when the median answer of 3.09 
shifted into the "yes" half with a 2.00 reading. The three-year 
median dropped from a strong 3.14- "no" to an almost "undecided" 
2.55. In. connection with this question and the immediately 
preceding ones it must again be pointed out that the majority 
of Group III consisted of female students. 

" Are German co nservative fraternities a not ent ial threat ' 
to democracy? " The relatively strong 3-28 "no," which became 
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somewhat stronger at the end of the year (3.53), as indicated 
by the median response, seers a to be a logical consequence of 
the students' opinions wintered in tiie preceding question: 
since many members of conservative fraternities are immature, 
their organ! z at i one cannot threaten the democratic form of 
government . "'To significance is reported, 'out statistically all 
three groups tested responded in essentially the same manner. 

11 Do Germa n c o n & ory a ti v v fraternities distract their 
members from st\~ dy i rn ? " Only Year II shows that our students 
learned enough about German fraternities to change their* nega- 
tive to 8 positive standpoint ( 3 .28-~>2 . 17 : extremely significant) 
The overall median also changed from a 2.92 "no" to a 2.31 "yes" 
rating. 

The last question in this series makes a direct comparison 
between conditions in America and in Germany. "Do Americ art fra - 
ternities nee d reformin g as much as German fraternities ? " The 
medians for the three years, 2.71*'t ! '2.89 (none of the individual 
years indicat es a significant change) reveal the general consensus 
American fraternities are not quite so bad when measured against 
the traditional German fraternities. 
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A ques fcionnairs entitled "Program evaluation" was dis- 
tributed among the .juniors at the end of their respective 
academic years together with the follow-up questionnaire of 
the comparative test . As stated above-, this form contained 
eighty questions of rather diversified structure: some of 
them required a "yes 1 * or a "no" answer, some a percentage 
rating, some a numerical estimate, and others a comment. This 
project did not attempt to tabulate objectively the changes of 
opinion that occurred in the course of the year, .it rather 
registered the students' own subjective assessments of their 
standpoints and of the degrees to which these were altered or 
modified during the preceding ten months. In addition, many of 
the questions aimed simply at soliciting comments from the 
students concerning the organization of their Program. 



vVith only occasional modifications, each of the three 
groups was confronted with the same questions, and most replies 
can be viewed cumulatively. As in the comparative test, quest- 
ions originally presented to the students in a random sequence 
are here organized according to subject matters. 



I. Sub.i ective Effects on the Individual 



" gas the Program been a success for you -personally ?" 

This question elicited a "yes" response from fifty-six students, 
while two entered "no, 



and one remained undecided 



“ 'Did the fe.ior-.itar pr. in - • vr- ••ol f p If ill your 

e xpect at In ns ? t: Fifty-d’our replica :: yc- : two, “no,” and two 
“not suro, 11 

“D oe . a zpn y_ Tr?i s~i?/c prof.' c :l/;ncy in n n •~- l t meat moot , 
or exceed your uvepeef n ti or. s? “ u Uot meet," twenty ; "meet," 
twenty-nine; “exceed,” twelve. This apparently rather poor 
result loses reach of its di sc outraging p ora pec hive if one looks 
at Year I separately* eleven out of the nineteen students were 
dissatisfied with their proficiency in Gem an, Tn order to 
institute the Program, most students in the initial group had 
been admitted without sufficient consideration of their academic 
background. One should, therefore, not be startled by the fact 
that so few of them were satisfied with their progress in the 
language, and that one of the two best students commented, under 
"General Suggestions,” "I think that the most important improve- 
ment that could be made is a more careful screening of students 
according to academic ability." 

" How roue h everyda y German do you unde rstand (in percent)?" 
Group I averaged eighty- eight percent, Groups II and III 
arrived at ninety percent each, 

" Do you speak everyday German with great ease , w ith ease , 
or haltingly ?" " ,7ith great ease," sixteen; "with ease," 
thirty-eight; and "haltingly," seven (four of whom were from 
Group I). 

" How much academic German do yon understand (in percent)?" 
Group I averaged seventy-six percent, while Groups II and III 
both agreed on eighty-five percent. 
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” I)o you p art 1 cl p ate in cl ans discussions with g reat ease, 
with. jcacc., err ha lting, ly? " Four answered "with pro at ease" ; 
twenty-five, 11 with ease”; and twenty-seven, "haltingly . " The 
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" Do you pel lav e that you 
did you first r.otl c e it?” Fort 
eleven the "no." On the averag 
observed by the students after 
stay in Germany. 



think in German ? If y e s , when 
y- eight marked the "yes," 
s, thinking in German was first 
five or six months of their 



" Do yon read German with 
while only two ansv/ered "no." 



ease? " Fifty-seven reported 
" ..h en did you begin to read 



if 



yes. 



n 



German 



with ease ?" Most participants noticed it at a time between six 
and seven months after their arrival in Marburg. 



" List up to five books — other than textbooks — which, yon 
have read during the year . " Books by Brecht, Frisch, Diirrenmatt 
Nietzsche, Thomas Mann, Kafka, and Schiller were among those 
most frequently listed, while other authors mentioned included 
Boll, Rilke, Spengler, Borchert, Hochhuth, Stifter, Ann a Frank , 
Buchner, the Brothers Grimm, Gunter Grass, and Karl Marx. 

" Do you get as much pleasure from reading German books as 
you do from 'English books ?" "Yes," fifty-two , and "no," seven. 

In connection with the language skill, the "Gerinan-only" 
rule of the program requires special attention. Beginning in 
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enough — .vhi ch in some cases applied only to the first few days. 
As resident director , I very frequently discussed this issue 
with the students , and when we fully realized the fundamental 
difficulties that the pledge .involved, we abandoned it, at 
least in its written form, in Year XI. Students were still 
required to speak German at all times, hut during the remaining 
two years of my resident-directorship, the “German-only 15 rule 
was not enforced vigorously, nor were penalties introduced 
(as is the case with at least tivo other programs in Germany). 

It is revealing to see the students' answers to the questions 
relating to the "German-only" rule: 

" Did yon ep eak English within the group almo st always , 
often , or almo st never ?" 

All groups combined Group I only 

Almost always 8 4 

Often 26 12 

Almost never 25 3 

As can he seen, the results of Group I deviated considerably 
from the average results. It is unlikely that this can he 
ascribed solely to the negative effect of the written pledge. 
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•The established fact that this group was academically weaker 
than the others may well have beers, bhe decisive factor for the 
students' laxity in. their speaking habits, 

11 At wh at r riod dn rlr v the yeas did y ou s p c a k the most 
English? " The great majority entered "at the end of the year"; 
some listed "at Christmas time” ; a few reported "at the beginning 
of the year," Some of the reasons cited in the comments were 
fatigue, frustration, and homesickness. 

" Do you be.l i owe th at the written Germ an- only PlejdgG has 
helped a great deal , somewhat , or no b at all ? " was asked in 
Year I only. Seven replied* "not at all" ; twelve, "somewhat"; 
no one of this group reported that the pledge had helped 
"a great deal." 

After the written pledge was given up, the words "written 
German-only pledge" in the above question were replaced by 
" German - only rule,"- beginning with Year II. Consequently, 
the following replies in regard to the usefulness of the German- 
only rule are from Groups II and III only: "Hot at all," two; 
"somewhat," seventeen; "a great deal," twenty-two. 

Prom the failure of the written pledge I concluded 
that ..any kind of pledge c an on3.y be effective if conveyed 
psychologically by appealing to the students' reason, and I 
refrained from reprimanding the of fenders, limiting myself to 
the positive approach. The result was more rewarding, although 
still far from perfect. 

" Did you have more close friends in the group , among German 
students , or among students from other lands ?" Some of the 
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lands. 



"Mil you date 



is much , as. much , or mor e tha n at home ? 11 

ranch"; and 



Twenty- three answered "not as much"; seventeen, "as n 



twenty , ‘'more." Seventeen of those who had fewer dates than at 
home , were hoys, while thirteen of the girls and only six of 



the boys reported h&vi: 



siore dates than in America. Although 



it should he noted that female students are in the minority at 
German universities, age may be a far more important factor: 
American juniors are considerably younger than most German 



students, and this obviously put the American boys at a disad- 
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vantage,, 

" Hoy / many students do you say 1 du 1 to?" It is well known 
that the more conventional address ("Sie") is commonly used 
among German students at the university level. Only very close 
friends replace -it by the familiar "du", usually after a fairly 
long acquaintance. As a rule, the older person suggests the 
change to the younger. Since our juniors were among the youngest 
occupants of the dormitories, it can be assumed that their 
German counterparts took the initiative in crossing the line. 

It can, therefore, be considered quite significant that the 
average Junior-Year student was on the "du" basis with about 
twenty-two Germans at the end of the year. 



! V r r ~ n -or<y G crm an f have- you n ad e v ?:» t h who m you piyut 
to nv - hanxc 1 ars ?” Among the fires group vb rich , as mentioned 
a’ove, was socially very active, one student planned to remain 
in touch with as :.-any as twenty-five Gorman "pen-pals, 15 but in . 
the seme group there were three who did. not intend to correspond 
with any of their Goman contemporaries « The average number of 
letter-friends an bicipate-d by all three groups was about six. 

,! Hov rn any &aoag& -xmAllv s have you vi a it go? n Extremes are 
represented by four students who visited none and four other 
students who claimed to have been guests of ten or even more 
German families. The average number of families visited by 
individual members in all three years was 3«3. If this figure 
seems low, one must take into account that the population of 
Marburg in the years 1963 to 1366 was only 48,000 as against a 
student population of approximately 8,0C0. 

" Were you S at isf ied with living in a dorm or would you have 
preferred to live with a family at least for one semester ?” Thir- 
ty-two were completely satisfied with the arrangements made for 
them by the Program — they lived in the university-opex’ated 
dormitories. Thirteen would have preferred a change after one 
semester, and fourteen, given a choice, would rather have stayed 
with families from the beginning. 

“ Were vou homesick ? If yes , when?” It is understandable 
that Group I, the socially most active group, had the lowest 
incidence of homesickness with three, whereas Group III, v/ith 
its female majority, reached a maximum of nine. For all three 
years combined, a total of thirty-seven "no's” stands against 
twenty "yes's.” Among the comments by those who admitted to 
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were., "only when I had love problems ? " “at Christmas 



time," "in the beginning " "shortly oof o re leaving, " end "when. 

I was side." 

"Do yon thin k it noss jM o th a f ^cn po'di ever ch oc* s o te - 
lly e in Germany ? w Eorty-cne replies ivere affirmative ; eighteen 
were negative. During the three years following these qu e st ionings . 
at least six of the former Max-burg students have made, or are 
planning to nakc, their permanent hone in Gem any 5 at least 
twenty have returned to liar burg and other German cities for 
t emo o r ary s t ay s « 

" Do y ou, f e el that yon real l y beep me a no rt of th_e .culture 
of the host country ?" Forty-five answered "yes"; fifteen, "no." 
Comments among those who answered "no” included: "I was always 
a member of an American group, always reminded of my nationality, 
considered an 1 Au slanderin' " ; "Didn’t adapt enough, too damn 
American.." The only comment accompanying a positive response 
was, "Yes, as a connoisseur." Even though the environment of a 
German university perhaps does not supply the best opportunity 
for Americans to become familiar with everyday German family 
life, it provides an almost ideal situation for natural contact 
with German students and an opportunity fer genuine assimilation 
into university life with its special atmosphere. As the replies 
to this question suggest, our students had no difficulty in 
adjusting to the academic and cultural life of the host country 
and in becoming part of it. 

" Have you changed your professional plans ? 11 Fifteen of the 
sixty students answered "yes" to this question, forty-two 
answered "no," and three were not sure. The following comment 
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to stick to Gormyni sties . " A s tudent who before coir :g to 
Marburg , Lad apparently planned to become a Gar; rad teacher 
wrote: “I realise now I would not be properly prepared to 
teach German because or lack of r, al 
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up in the air, but possibility or teaching for the first tirao . M 

** H&s the year a.b rc o d cc* • f in ■ ed you r rroviear n r*o f v o sion a! 
•plans ? 11 Sort a of the students were uric ox- tain when they arrived 
in Germany and were* equally uncertain v.hon they left. The 
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sure stated on the application form that they were candidates 
for the teaching profession. The students’ semester reports 
and the follow-up questionnaire (see below), however, justify 
the assumption that German or related fields came to play a 
more important part in the professional thinking of many 
students only at the end of the Marburg year or even during the 
year following their return to America. 

" Did the diff er enc e in me ral ai d religious values briny 
about a change in you r own attitudes and on inions ? 11 The tabula- 
tion ox the "yes" and "no" answers to this question resulted in 
a near tie: thirty "yes," and twenty-seven "no," and three 
"undecided." If one compares these data with the ones obtained 
from questions referring to morals in the first part of this 
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stud:/ (see pp. 2] 
naire becomes mo 2 
whether or not hj 
generally shows a 1 act of* objectivity. When forced to register 
his opinions * however v by marking them on a scale, he makes 
it possible for a neutral statistician to read and evaluate 
the changes that really occurred. 

The few questions of the comparative study referring to 
the arts (see p. 24f.) furnish no clear indication as to whether 
or not the students experienced any gains or losses in this 
field when studying .abroad. Concerning this matter, this report 
must rely on the more subjective results of the "Program 
Evaluation" questionnaire: 

" Have you developed more inf ere st and understanding for 
the fine arts , the theater , an d music ? 11 With regard to the fine 
arts, fifty- two answered "yes," and only six reported "no." 

There were two abstentions. "I was interested all along, but 
increased my knowledge about it," was the only unsolicited 
comment . 

With reference to the theater, fifty students replied "yes, 
and only six reported "no." Music, which was never included 
among the Junior-Year special courses, received forty-seven 
"yes's," ten "no's" and three abstentions. 

One question asking the students to list cultural events 
they had attended during the year drew so many different 
answers that it would be impossible to list them here. They 
ranged from visits to the most familiar German and European 
museums to such international events as the document a exhibit 



of mo dorr: art* from, chamber music, cympiiony » and opera to 
jazz, ar^i from Star;/..- -care ana Goethe to Durrernnatt and Ionesco, 
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question phrased .in this way, end fifteen of this group of 
nineteen believed the special Junior-Year courses to have been 
more profitable than the university lectures. In. Years II and- 
III the question v/aa rephrased in such a way as to evaluate the 
tv/o types of courses separately in. each of the tv/o semesters. 

Ox Group II, thirteen students assessed the university lectures 
as more valuable to them in the second semester, twelve con- 
sidered the Junior-Year courses essential, but only for the 
first semester 5 three students subdivided the Junior-Year 
courses, distinguishing between those offered in the first and 
second semesters. Only tv/o thought that the Junior-Year courses 
had altogether been more effective than the university lectures, 
even in the second semester. Similarly in Yea.r III, the over- 
whelming majority asserted that, in the beginning, they gained 
less from the university lectures than from their special 
courses: fifteen voted in favor of the Junior-Year offerings 
during the first semester, only four preferring the university 
lectures, while another four were unable to arrive at a decision. 
For the. second semester the university lectures received seven- 
teen and J\.mior-Year courses only five favorable v/otes. 

These responses seem to indicate that during the first 
semester 'of study at the German university, our American students 
had acquired sufficient confidence in their linguistic and 
academic abilities to rate their intellectual gains from the 



university lectures in. the second selector higher than -those 
derived from special courses. Th: se results call for ccspari- 
son with the findings of the following two questions. 

l( I)o you trefar (a) th e G'.r~an or ste m of wort inn i nde - ind- 
ent I t or Th) the Amer i can w ay wl th st ric t cqpcrv lslon end, 
ass 1 srnm.en.t s ? u In all three- years, thirty-eight students 
favored the German and only thirteen the American system j eight 
were undecided. This choice is in agreement with the results 
obtained from the precede ng question. Since in the first 
semester dux' students were supplied with tutors for the most 
difficult lectures and sporadically in the second semester, 
these lectures were more profitable to them than to many a 
German student, pride in their indeed remarkable academic 
progress may have contributed tc their preference in this 
matter. 

“ Do you expect to be pleased , satisfied . or dis satisfied 
wit h your home college aft er this year ? 18 Only six replied that 
th^y would be pleased, seventeen expected to be satisfied, and 
thirty-seven to be dissatisfied with their homo colleges. It 
must be stated that these findings cannot be taken as a 
quality rating of the two university systems. The students' 
written semester reports suggest a rather critical attitude 
toward several aspects of the German university system, 
especially toward its main pillar, the academic lecture. If, 
in spite of that, they seemed to prefer the German over the 
American system, their replies on the questionnaire may have 
been influenced by other factors: their great respect for the 
intellectual standard of their German fellow-students (who. 




in accordance with to a C-ex-ruan ^du cation a3. system, re present; 
an eli'o e) ; our juniors’ Immense eu:’ usual 3.y justified pride 
in their linguistic one scholastic ack ievom c-nt ; last "but not 
least, the almost xml ini ted academic end social fre eOom they 
enjoyed. 



18 Do y z-i thi ol t he r c wer e anoxv -h oy prt e no ugh croon tun it t ea 
for c x t ra - cn y_r_ 1 c n. 1 a r r, leenssio rs path Gorssnn profe ssors ? 18 Seven, 
participants ; . Groups X and II and fourteen ia Group III 
entered their marks behind the “not enough. “ Although the 
Program arranged some meetings of the groups with German pro- 
fessors, the young Americans still had reason to bo frustrated 
as such comananic ation between teachers and students was the 
exception rather than the rule. This is a very common phenome- 
non, however, at all German universities and is, of course, 
felt more keenly by American undergraduates than by native 
Germ an stud ent s , 

"Did you feave to study hanger in America or Germany ? !t The 
majority of all the groups (a total of thirty-six) rated the 
requirements at their American home colleges as more demanding 
than those at the German, university. A total of eighteen 
apparently were more industrious in Germany, while six were not 
sure. or modified the question in some way. 



Although the following questions are of the type that is 
often employed by reporters, i.e. somewhat vague, they shed 



light on the students' thinking and may help to interpret the 
repjiies to some of the more specialized questions. 



11 What; cl 1 s a rvn o i nt c cl you m o <= t dv; ring jour year in. Ifsx'bur'T 
V;1 th r c. 1 '-: ’-aro. t c (a) the country. an :3. (h) t h e -p eopl e? " Among the 
negative aspects mentioned cone srning the country were the 



bad weather, the Americanisation of German, cities, the some- 
times low quality 7 of the food, and inadequate health facili- 
ties. Regarding the people, the fallowing points were listed 
most frequently: reserve, formality, or even snobbishness on 
the part of the Germans, which made it difficult tc gain friends; 
materialism brought about by the comfortable standard of living, 
arid the provincial , narrow-minded attitude of sm all -town 
(Marburg!) people, often expressed in extreme thriftiness, 
obstinacy or rudeness toward foreigners. Criticism appearing 
less frequently included conservatism, a tendency toward excessive 
generalization, and indifference to internal politics. One 
student suggested, "If you take the negative characteristics 



of Amei’ican.s and enlarge them, you have the Germans." It must 
be said, on the other hand, that the same student made a some- 
what more positive statement when confronted with the following 
question: 



" //lia.t -pleased ' you most in Germany wit h regard to ( a) the 
count ry and (b) the ueonle ? 11 His comment was, "potentially, the 
Germans are the nicest people in the world." 

The bulk of our juniors seem to have been impressed, above 
all, by the beauty of the German, landscape. The words "landscape" 
and "scenery" appeared again and again, followed closely by 
laudatory remarks concea?ning the unusual synthesis of tradi- 
tional and modern ways and the abundance of cultural opportu- 
nities. Last, but not least, many students listed aspects 
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associated with the German word "GeiKutlichh it " : the ever- 
present possibility for hikes, the piotu rescue traditional 
folk coetnimes , and the "wonderful , unique city of Marburg . 5r 

Frequently the students characterised the people as 
friendly, understanding , hospitable, and willing to help, 

These qualities were complemented by remarks about the intel- 
ligence of the people, their diversity, their interest in 
worldwide affairs and in the field of culture. As one might 
expect, the word "industricusness" was not omitted from the 
list. 

“ Have 7 / o u discovered that your a nor c ola t l ou of the Unit ed 
St at e s has changed in any w ay ? 11 Out of the three groups under 
investigation, only six students said that their appreciation 
of America had not changed, while three were unable to make up 
their minds. The remaining fifty-one added to their "yes" a 
variety of comments, and it is interesting to note that the 
students of Year II, almost xmanimoxisly , came to like the United 
States more during their stay in Germany: "There is no place 
like home." "America does have cultural greatness: authors, 
orchestras, painters, to be proud of." “Little things I took 
for granted I will now appreciate more." "Vife must simply be 
prouder of America, realizing ours is a superior society." 

"I'm much more aware of its influence and place in the world 
and proud and happy to be an American. " A few students recog- 
nized America's role as a leading, world power and some of 
them (academic year 1964-65) even devoted a sentence to the 
war in Vietnam, calling it an unavoidable responsibility of 
United States. 
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The advantages of the American college were mentioned 
several times: the greater opportunities for closer contacts 
among students and teachers as well as for sports and extra- 
curricular activities. But the college was also contrasted 
with- the greater liberty and higher scholastic standards of 
the Gorman university. 

The greatest number of skeptical comments was found in 
Year I: "I know now that America is not the world." "I realise 
how spoiled 1 as. , , .America is a land of steaks, cars, and hot 
showers." "I finally have been forced to realise that not 
everything the US is doing is worthy cf praise." In spite of 
these critical remarks, it is evident that most of the students — 
even in Year I — learned to appreciate and love their native 

T 

country more then, before. One student felt that he was now 
much more willing to defend his country because he so often heard 
it criticized. No matter whether the participants of the Study- 
Abroad Program became more appreciative or more critical of 
the United States, the following student comment certainly 
expresses what all of them may have realized: "I never knew 
how much American I really am." 
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report could b-.j applied to the kill orsvili % group as v.'dl as 
to other academic pro gratis , ev< u 3n other countries. The 
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tier, is primarily concerned with, 
conclusions end workable guide— 
programs can be established only 
of very extensive general research 



with the objectives pursued by the study-abroad programs of 
individual institutions. There is, nonetheless, one prerequi- 



site of universal validity that our investigation shows to be 
applicable to every program, no matter what the findings of 
future research may he: participants must be selected with, 
utmost care and caution. This axiom has been a commonplace 
principle for a long time, familiar also to the initiators 
of the Killersville Program in Marburg. However, like all 
programs sponsored by relatively small institutions, we ini- 
tially faced a serious problem in the recruiting of students, 
luere was no reputation at home or abi^oad that could be uti- 
lized in promoting the project. In order to institute the 
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eleven answered "no 11 with regard to maturity (eight recorded 
"yea”) ♦ There w as little doubt , however, about tile participants’ 
ability to live with a group: fourteen responded with a "yes," 
five with a "no." The opinions of Groups II and III about 
their own academic qualifications indicate a noteworthy improve- 
ment in the selection of students: twenty-seven of forty con- 
sidered the screening to have been careful enough; thirteen 
disagreed. The problem ox maturity remained a critical point 
throughout the three-year period, which may, in part, be explained 
by the relative youth of the American juniors. Only fourteen 
of the forty considered the students mature enough, while 
twenty-six did not concur with this view. Like Group I, Groups 
II and III found no major difficulties in living amicably with 
their fellow students: twenty-eight judged the other partici- 
pants to be capable of living with the group, . and only twelve 
did not share this oninion. 
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iftmlp.r-Year yrgynron: (a) how rrach G^o ohnuld be roouir ■-■d: 

(b) what gj?adi3_ ayerava ; (c) in;w much pers on a l stability ( and 
hov? can it be dete rmined ) ? " The students' suggestions to these 
problems parallel the opinions of most; educators. The majority 
of the juniors proposed a minimum of two , scue as many as 
three or even four years of college German. Concernirgthe grade ’ 
average, only a. few considered an average of less than B 
acceptable; occasionally a C+ or an A was suggested. With 
regard tc a suitable formula for determining the personal 
stability of applicants, our students proved to be as incapable 
of making feasible suggestions as were the administrators. 

Comments indicate that the participants themselves recognized this 
as the most vital criterion for the selection of students. 

Some of the recommendations included: "Accept students only 
after personal interviews," "careful study of their autobio- 
graphy," "careful psychological testing," and "specific 
recommendations from professors." 

" Did the honor system work?" Answers and comments to this 
question reveal that this issue is closely related to the 
students' maturity. Because of the lack of a campus and because 
of the general liberty our juniors enjoyed, the honor system 
was applicable only on tests and examinations. In Year I, there 
were eighteen positive replies and only one negative. In Year 
II the group was unanimous with a "yes" count of eighteen, 
whereas Group III recorded "yes" fifteen, and "no" seven times. 

In interpreting these results, one must take into consideration 
that many students (approximately fifty percent) had never 
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.tii specific aspects of the 
to the orientation period . 
v7e were especially interested in the students* reactions to the 
original plan of the curriculum, which provided a second phase 
of the orientation program during the spring recess. From the 
very, beginning, student opposition to a second orientation period 
had been, quite strong. Shortly before the end of the first 
semester, Group I voiced its criticism in an open discussion 
with the resident director, and it was agreed not to confine 
our students to study halls while approximately ninety percent 
of the German students left for recreational purposes. Moreover, 
this six-week recess was the only available time for extended 
independent travel, a very important portion of the entire 
experience abroad. Consequently, the original plans were aban- 
doned, but all three groups were asked: 

" So you think it r;ood to have the entire ori entatio n 
session in the fall in order to keen March and Arril free for 
independent travel ? 11 Forty-six in all three years voted against, 
twelve in favor of an extra session in March and April. 

The year in Germany included a number of compulsory field, 
trips of varying length. Two of the long excursions scheduled 
in each of the three years were bus trips to the Harz Mountains 



and bo Berlin. On the assumption that most participants would 
use their spring vacation to travel south and soo the mors 
scenic portions of Germany , a tour to northern Germany 
including Hamburg and labeck-was planned in Years I and III. 

A shorter excursion took the students to the Rhine River. 

" Do you, thin k that th e following tying should ho in c lude: !. 
in future n.rofrrcms : (a) the Rhine Riv er . (h) the llprz Mount ad. ns . 
(c) Berlin, and, (d) north era. Germany? " No one considered the 
trip to Berlin unnecessary, and only two students in the three 
groups suggested that the excursion to the Harz Mountains , 
highlighted by a visit to the frontier between the two Gemaaies, 
could be omitted in the future. The field trip to northern 
Germany, which in Year I was combined with the trip to Berlin, 



seems to have been the least successful. Forty of fifty-seven 
rated it worthwhile; had weather and fatigue may have contrib- 
uted to the unfavorable reaction of the other juniors. Since 
no obligatory J ~our of the north was scheduled in Year II, 
several students of this group saw no part of Germany north 
of the Harz Mountains — perhaps because it is not regarded as 
tourist country. 

11 vTha t was the highlight of your in dependent travel (a) in 
Germany and (h) outside of Germany ?" The most popular places 
within Germany were, in order of frequency, Munich, Berlin, 
Upper Bavaria, and the Black Forest. Twice mentioned were Hei- 
delberg, the Alps, Hamburg, and the Rhine. Most of the cities 
recorded only once are in northern Germany. 

Although we strongly advised o\xr students to limit their 
to German- speaking countries, many of them could 
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not resist the urve to travel beyond the German, Austrian, 
and Givis s borders and to cnplore other European. countries 
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Spain "three times. Holland, Yugoslavia, England, and Luxem- 
burg were also listed, and two students reported that they had 
ventured as far afield as Greece and Russia. 

"If you had to. liv e in Eurcroo w hich w ould he the country 
of your choic e ?" An overwhelming majority of forty-eight favored 
Germany. Other countries mentioned, were , in order of frequency, 
Switzerland, Austria, England, Holland, and Sweden, 

” Which Euroue an neon! e do you believe most, cl osely related 
to the American people ? " A majority of thirty- two chose the 



German people, followed by four who considered the English their 
closest kin, and by four others who voted for Scandinavian 
peoples; both the Swiss and Austrians were mentioned twice, 
the Italians once. Thirteen students were unable to arrive at 
a decision, and two generalized by saying "all north Europeans" 
and "young people in general." 

IV. Health and Diet 

One of the more critical issues concerning study-abroad 
programs is the problem of the students 1 health, which is, of 
course, affected by climate, environment, and food. 

" fTow was your general health in conroarison with you r health 
O 1 home ?" Eleven reported that in Marburg they had been in 




"better health, than, at home-, thirty-five noticed no change 
and thirteen observed a decline in their. physical well-being. 
The. following, comments indicate some of the -reasons : "lack of 
vitamin: C v - generally tired, " " I smoked too much and my room 

was not heated well enough 1 ’ (this student, had a room in a 
private home for one semester and moved to a dormitory in the 
second semester) , .'‘frequently had a stomach ache which X. had 
never experienced before . " Three complained about ext ended 
colds and one about aggravated hay fever,, 

"bo 2232. think the. food in the " liens a is excell ent , good , ' 
satisfactory ,, -poor ? !l The results tabulated are "excellent" 
one, "good" twenty-eight , "satisfactory" twenty-nine , "poor" 
three. The Marburg Mens a serves lunch Monday through Saturday 
and supper Monday through Friday. It offers no breakfast at 
all, and it remains closed on Sunday. Students living. in the 
dormitories have the opportunity of preparing their own meals 
in kitchenettes. A great majority (forty-seven) of all three 
groups took advantage of the kitchenette facilities every 
night rather than putting themselves to the inconvenience of 
a two-mile, trip to the Mens a. Only eleven went to the Mens a 
for the evening meals, though not regularly. 

The amount of money allotted to the students for daily 
meals v;as based on the very inexpensive Mens a prices ( the 
equivalent of 28^ to 35*0 and the cost of an average home-made 
student meal,: such as native German students customarily 
prepare for themselves . When one looks at all three groups , 
it is evident that about fifty percent of the students — the 



Eiaj o r i ty obvious ly . .- Ken— found it v necessary to supplement ' 
their v/eekly . food allowance by private means . The; amount 
of money used for additional .food varied gre afcly with the 
appetite of the individual , but averaged aboxit 0 2.5 0 per 

week. p-V/l,: ' ■■ _ pv,; -'fv',;.,; :'l f pfp-7 - • "th-v 

Although the Mens a food does not offer the same variety 
of nutrients and; vitamins as do American college cafeterias , 
German, students , as a rule , are no more susceptible to .dis- 
ease. . than American students.; Sating in the, .-.Mens a is : an 
important experience for all native and foreign students in 
Germany p. for . administrators- of, a. study- at road program the- Mensa 
pric es provide, an invaluable basis for calculating the cost of 
food,. the largest single item in the budget. It is the low- 
cost Mensa food (subsidised by the state) which makes it 
possible for American students to receive a ten-month .education 
and two-way transatlantic transportation for about the same 
amount of money, as is required for the academic year at hornet - 
One concluding remarks, most students, especially girls, gained 
a good deal- of; weight , which they admitted was caused by their 
predilection for the pastry available in the numerous German 
Eonditoreien. 



V.Acad£Mc M hecte o f the Pro gram 

' "Is <aa^li£:;as4; 4erth of the work required ^ the 
Pro gram, inferior to, the same as-, or superior to the stand - 
ards of gour US college ?" Because the word "depth" was omitted 
in Year I, only .Years II and III seem to he relevant, although 
even here the students' interpretations of the words "quality" 
and "depth" apparently varied considerably. Of the forty 
persons questioned, six checked "inferior," twelve "the same 
as," and tw erty- two ' "superior to." (Our students' great respect 
for most of their German professors or Junior-Year instructors 
is evinced in other sections of this study as well as in the 
students' semester reports.) For many of them the definition 
of "quality and depth" obviously depended greatly on the 
amount of specific assignments given to them by their instructors 
the buik of these "assignments," however, were in accord with 
the German university system, i , e . , they were suggestions for 
independent study rather than requirements. 

" Was the grading at Marburg easier , the same . or harder 
than at your home college ? 11 Every educator knows the frustra- 
tion resulting from, the efforts to arrive at true justice in 
grading. The resident director of a study-abroad program is in 
an even worse predicament. Ke must find common criteria that 
can he applied by non-American university professors to American 
juniors coming from many different colleges. The most he can. 
aim for under sizch circumstances, is a grading policy that 
avoids undue harshness or. leniency. In the years under consider- 
ation, the Millersville Program did not reach the desired 



balance: fifteen stndents,;Yoinid the grading at Marburg less 
strrngent, twent 7 > r -.o i _j thought it to "be the same, and twehty- 
twc-. -.considered .it stricter than that used at home . (Compare 
also the comments given on pp. 8'+ - 87“ below.) ; 

fy " Snoixld any of the courses have teen taug ht in En.gli.s h?' 1 
The answer.vOf each of the three groups was a unanimous u no „ 11 
The pixrpc- s e in asking; this question, which apparently disregarded 
the hasic policy, of the T>rogram, was to ascertain whether or 
not any student was so hopelessly lost as to be unable to 
follow the university lectures?. 

YSJJ ha v e t oo muc h . too little , or ,just enough reading 
taiHiot oe estahlished how much reading was actually 
assigned- in the . special Junior— Year courses; however , the 
recommended reading lists, for university lectures are always • 
of such length and diversity that* no student, had reason to com- 
plain of. insufficient reading material. There were, nevertheless, 
nine who thought they should have had. longer reading assign— 
ments; eight checked the "too much, " and forty , the "just enough," 
Tho s e’ • r e sponding "too little" evidently had 3 n insatiable intel- 
lectual appetite or did not attain the necessary degree of inde- 
pendence it o locate, and read the works suggested by their 
instructors: ft 7 '-pi • v.t't-. 7: ' - 

mmm You believe that the . curriculum — university lectures 
and ( special :, courses — shall d be limited to German , German history , 
Ge r man , art , and music , politic a 1 science , and psychology ? "There 
were (thirteen "no's" in Year. I, which indicates that in the first 
year of its operation the Junior— Year administration had (for 



the most part unknowingly) enrolled ma ry students who were 
not majoring in German or related fields. In Years II and III 
there was a tie between "yes” and "no" replies. Those- who 
answered “no," often needed other subjects, e.g, foreign 
languages other than German or geography in order to fulfill 
the • requirements of their home colleges. 

"Do you t h jnk tutors ghould. have been .supplied for all 
university lectures ?" The answers (six "yes," fifty-one "no") 
with added comments seem to prove that the Program's policy of 
limiting tutors almost exclusively to only the first semester 
met with the students'* approval. 

“AftCQ.rqing, to the standards of your home college, are the 
gilldits you receive for the cou rses at Marbur g well deserved?" 
Some of the students were not at’ all sure. Five of them entered 
a question, mark, and made comments like "Some are and some ai-e 
not," but fifty-one had no doubts that they deserved full aca- 
demic credit for their work in Marburg,. Only six voted "no" — 
among them four of Group I. 

f "what lo you t hink the better obieediys. of a junipr-xear 
p r o gram : (a) study of Gera ary an. d the Germ an language ; (b) a 
l i ber al edu,catio n -, (c) a combination of bo th ? 11 Twenty voted in 
favor of Germany and tine German language, one favored a liberal 
education., and thirty-nine were for a combination of the two. 

"Approyimptely how many ho.urs per day did you study for 
your courses ?" Answers to this question vary, so greatly that 
an attempted computation of a statistical mean would lead to 
irrelevant results. Individual differences in ability, diligence, 
and scholarship account for a span between one and seven hours 
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SSlS?’ ' you Jihink that a' year of- stitdT at Mar tear a would be . 

most, v a lush le. tor a souho morel a junior , or a post-graduate ? 11 - 
Experienced educators know that the "best — though .in most 
instances hypothetical --solution would he for. a student to 
. spend his junior year; abroad followed later by a post-graduate 
l; Ip year. Cter students' opinion (sophomox’e year- — twelve, .junior 
i: • .'ys.s-t 1 fifty— one , .and post— graduate— —seven) showed a majority 
fflgi i- favor of the junior year, which is, in spite of. all object- : \ 
&&&■: : ••*- ons » the most, if not the only feasible year for many. A grad- \ 
g|§ff " u &te year would, mainly because of the students' greater 
PM&'x*-* ma turity , he more profitable to the individual ; but undoubtedly 
^he number of American students spending a year of study abroad 
• would be reduced substantially if .undergraduates were no longer 
- admissible at European universities . (Compare also. pp. 89-92 4 .;.)i.ii ; '- 
W believe that a native German professor who has 
fi.Q.t sjjQ.^t -.-.nt le ast. a f ew y ears in the U . B . would be able to 
f'hteSl — arv e. as resident director ? 1 * This phrasing was used only in' 

\ fears I and II. Three students suggested that the crucial 
position of resident 'director could be. filled by a native German 
without experienc e in the United States . Thirty— four , however , 
would, endorse only an educator who fulfills the residence 
: requirement s tipulated in the . question. 

..iphv .. In Year III the same question was, amended to. cover not only- 

native Germans with regard to. their previous U.S. experience, ; ; 

tevfr-:.. ^nt also native Americans with reference to their experience at 

■ i.kM T'-V ;• - again ' • , Uvtt'..'V:Vov : :;y:,-.- A.,: 

pvppli German universities . The results showed/that our American stu- 

: dents in their year in Germany had learned, to appreciate the • 

significance of the position of resident director: nineteen 
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(against three) considered familiarity with the American, 
scene essential for a native German, eighteen (against two , 
and three undecided) rated the experience at a German univer- 
sity as a necessity for. the native American. 

Up to this point, most questions in this report, however 
specific, are in some respects applicable to other programs, 
other universities, or even other countries. Many further 
issues of this questionnaire, on the other hand, deal with 
administrative aspects of the -.Miller sv ill e Junior -Year in 
Marburg, which may be of little or no interest to readers hot'^hn. 
thoroughly familiar with this specific study program. For the 
sake of completeness, however, and as possible suggestions for 
future research some of the questions referring to aspects 
peculiar to the Marburg program are listed below without replies 
evaluation, or interpretation; 

" Do you think that the organization of the Pro gram prior 
to your departure" from America was good, satisfactory , poor ? 1 * 
"Do you thi nk that the urogram in Germany itself was 
organize d too much, .just right,, or too little ? 11 

" Do you think that more personal counseling was needed ?" 
"Do you th ink that a woman was needed as an additional 
counselor ?" 

" hist the university professors whose classes you attended, 
in order of your preference . “ 

" List the tutors in order of your preference . 
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EOX-LCW-UP SU HVI3T 



Approximate! 5 " ten months after the Junior-Year students 
had returned to the United States, i.e. shortly "before their 
graduation, the- follow-up questionnaire was sent. Because of 
the voluntary nature of this project, we could not expect all 
students to return the questionnaire, especially since- -each of 
the twenty-eight questions required essay-type responses. 'Ehirty- 
three. of the sixty former juniors, i.e, fifty-five percent, 
returned the completed forms, 'ihe comments give a most inter- 
esting, sometimes surprising evaluation of the Junior-Year- in- 
Marburg Program,. as the students, by virtue. of being farther 
removed in both time and place,, had obtained a new perspective 
on their Marburg experience. Since this kind of survey does not 
lend itself to a statistical computation of responses, it seemed 
advisable to explain, annotate, or rebut the students' comments. 
In some cases, practical suggestions and recommendations have 
been included ... , 



"What were the main ins i ght s that you a a ined from your year 
abro ad with ref ex‘enc e to the , foreign culture ?" 

Because of the diversity of the replies to this question, 
no prevailing trend in the thinking of the students is discern- 
ible.' Common to many of the replies was the assertion that the 
participants' in the Program, for the' first time in their lives, 
had gained insights into a culture different from their own. A 
typical comment was, "My feelings are too varied. All 'insights' 
come from a. total experience and enter a total relation. My .• 
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* insights' V: .were in meeting; people. : and thoughts I. had not 
P r - evio ; a sly knovm. " -Another student wrote: •;VX;Ws^ impressed •' < )W§1 
mSii 1 '4.®P : tne /feeling of rootedness in. 

^e -psst, 2 -S well as adjustment to ; the. present, The all- ; 

;; ; t^ltP^e^aSingness (sic.!-)' of .the culture ^which makes it unique, V; f f p 
s'tj-ll part of the whole;. " The replies reflect "a feeling '’Wit 
Vivrl'..' 2 n appreciation tnat had grown, and niabured, tut otter • , ' 

comments revealed a lack of appreciation, as for example the . ' ;' : 
following Statement 11 1 will probably have to go to; India or 
^^^;niaybd ^southern: Italy or Greece -to really experience a. ' foreign' • 
^|||tf eeling . 11 ; Some • of .the students came to- reel ize that : the . 

culture !*•• : vjras. but :a narrow sector of the many-sided ' 01d;-^orld y 'ihiM 
e ^^P.: °f.''wh.ich 'had been beyond their knowledge.- .- 
^.^kpnsh the first question referred to European, culture' 
pUgH|;specif ically , " some students ..apparently • were unable to resist ^W0M 
|^® -temptation of comparing it with American culture. The 
swe eping manner in which several of the former juniors deni- 
grated American while praising European culture is no less tha 



than 
materialism - ■ ' 
ties and links.: .. 



Hs||^|v. startling; '‘Germans seem to have less emphasis on n 
miHI aud put 'more vaihe on beauty, • the fine arts the - ti 

the past, and tradition." — "I realized that Europeans, on 
the whole , are' more culturally .minded,. They, accept culture as 
a part of life end not something which is experienced perhaps 
HUft .once ajyear. " One .female student . characterized America as the • ff/. 
"land of "blind conformists" and was of the opinion that the 
-p e o p 1 e in Germany had "better taste and a better upbringing." ' - 

| She was- disappointed by the "increased American influence, upon 
-. Germany. " : ; . ^ ■ " - fllPllll; ' : . ■ ' 



-co- 
in spite of a minority of . sucli partial statements * it 
seems that most of the- students, haying achieved greater 
maturity, had learned to avoid generalisations and ,; to he 
cautious in judging other people as individuals and as nations.*” 
One student found the Germans to be "often cold people,” hut 
also reported that she had had more friends among them than 
among her contemporaries in the United States. A similar 
observation was cited by another former junior: "It was possible 
for me to adjust to a new way of life, and I developed a 
remarkable sympathy for the people with whom I lived.” 

Political problems were introduced in students' remarks 
as well as references to the American way of life; several 
former Marburgers noted their increased consciousness of 
international events and their greater tolerance toward, "things 
that aren't American." 

Statements indicating a way of thinking outside of the 
mainstream are of special interest: "I only got a taste of 
European culture and I now realize ho?/ restricted it was — only 
German. "Another student characterized what he felt to be the 
trauma of present-day German society: "the tragic hiding and 
repression of inbred idealism and sensitivity (held together 
slightly by custom and habit) in favor of a safer quest after 
American-like success and a c omfortable life in the new 
Deutschland." 

" What were the main insights you gained - from your year 
abroad with reference to your own culture ? " 

The Question "Have you discovered that your appreciation 
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of the United States lias, changed in any way?" which was 
asked prior to the students' departure from Germany (see 
p . 48) , had obviously challenged the participants to come 
to 'the defense of the United States, Now, however, ten months 
after, their return to America, there was a distinct tendency 
among them to degrade American culture in comparison- with 
European culture. Some found American culture lagging "far 
behind that of Europe." Others expressed dissatisfaction with 
their present college atmosphere, which apparently had a 
rather depressing effect after the liberal way of life in 
Marburg: •“....engulfing, stifling, and brimming over with 
complacency, Americans are complacent . " An even more extreme 
view is contained in the following quotation: "Americans 
are naive. They are like children,- They are usually largely 
uncultured. " 

The change in the majority of former Marburg juniors 
appears rather appalling if one., compares their attitudes with 
those prevailing at the end of the year in Germany. Realizing 
that their views of their own culture had changed not only 
during their stay abroad but again since their return home, 
several students described the process that had taken place 

t •• -• 

and noted observations like the following; "Not until I 

returned. to America a little ’Germanized 1 did my culture 

affect me, and. did I become surprised at those agreeable and 

disagreeable points which suddenly became magnified." A,ttempt- 

ing to interpret the drastic changes in the students’ attitudes 

V find 

one may very likely* this the most plausible explanation: the 
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nostalgia tli;ey felt for America at the end of the year abroad 
had now been replaced by a feeling of nostalgia for Europe. 

-f^oolr 

They agarn^f'or granted, and consequently Underrated, the less 
formal way of life and the greater conveniences in the American 
civilisation which they had missed during their stay in Marburg. 
Instead, the greater emphasis on culture that they had expei’i- 
enced in Europe had once more become the focal point in their 
thinking., "I honestly believe I would prefer to spend my years 
without the hustle, grab,' cut-tliroat mediocrity of this culture." 
This. was a typical statement, reflecting the attitude of a 
majority- — an attitude which may in part have been based on self- 
deception. Only very few students still admitted appreciation 
of the foreign culture without negating the value of their own: 



"I have been able to step back and view my country through the 
eyes of a foreigner, to see us as the Germans see us. I can ' 
recognize now positive and negative aspects of ray own culture Af 

AAAhV because I now have a standard of comparison." 



" Did the students who stayed home gain anything of imnort - 
ance which ?aou missed out on by going abroad ?" ' . ' 

■ '. As in their responses to the preceding questions, nearly : 

.. all students were of the opinion, that studying abroad had. had A-rA| 
ISlIf. considerable influence on their attitude not only toward. AmericanfelhAjj 
culture in general but specifically toward the atmosphere of 
their home coll eges . They now f elt ’superior to those who had not had 
a similar opportunity, and they discounted the few advantages 
■ which, the students had experienced who had remained at home. ' ' 

"The cultural experience," one of them wrote, "makes anything .. h;; 
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seem less, important .-that other students have learned c-r 
discovered last year. 1 ' Some of the former - juniors admitted 
quite frankly that the students at home had studied in a 
"smoother and more harmonious " manner . or even that they 
"greatly increased their knowledge and familiarity with ideas 
• -and facts . 11 They agreed, however ? • in their conclusion: they 
would never exchange places with them. The only completely, 
negative reply to the question was made hy a student who 
suffered a set-back in her' grades because of a few basic courses 
that she had missed. The most positive statement again was 
overly enthusiastic: "If I would have had to spend my Junior- •• 
Year at home.... I might have quit college because I could not 
have put up with this mediocrity for four years." 

:■ " What were the main insights that you gained from your year 
abroad with reference to y our own •p ersonality ?" 

«• Although most of the returned students had lived in college 
dormitories before going to ISu.rope, the year abroad was the first 
extended stay aw, ay from home for virtually all of them. Despite 
the rulespnd regulations of the Junior-Year Program, a greater 
degree of independence had been- required of them in Marburg - 
quSy;-- than had been the case in America. Since there is no campus at 

the German university, students had had to prepare many of their 
own meals, to choose their own means of transportation, and to 
create their own rhythm of daily life, 
pquyf Some of them correctly observed that they grew more mature 

i n this year simply because they grew a year older. All former 
y.H { . : :';••• juniors recognized, however, that the process of maturing was 

. . : : : f ' . V-',: v u 
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:• y;;: accelex'ated considerably by the .unique experience of their 

v ' year • abroad. Several of the participants related proudly how ; 
they discovered their ability, to "function alone - " "Breaking 
away; from the environmental rut" oneloftthem considered the 
^iti raost notable achievement of the Marburg experience. A gain 

self-assurance; was emphasized by .another , A few students ; , 
even went . so far as to assert .that they had found themselves 
in Marburg. Poise, sophistication, tolerance, broad-mindedness, 
yggvi and non-conformity were the most frequently mentioned personal 
achievements. 

y’ ’•••; ' All of these? ohser/ations stressed the gro?/th of person- , 

ality and. the maturing process, hut only one student in all 
three groups found it possible to. put into proper perspective 
|Sp^;-v and to • overcome consciously the almost traumatic experience, 
which was obviously shared by all of them: "I found myself 
entranced by the. new culture,, wanting to assimilate it and shed 
the" inf amous 'ugly American' image. It became 'in' to be German,; 
|§§||fg|| an ultimate goal. However, difficulties arose when I stepped 
||^|:tef back onto the. shores of my own country. Without realizing what 
would eventually happen, I had gained a degree of hatred for 
everything -typically American. Then' cultural, shock had hit. 
l!®®;0nly. after months in the US and : much serious thinking did I 
realize- ;t hat the' ideals . a person sets for himself are not a 
part of a country, but rather a part of the individual." 

• " How has the year abroad influenced your relationship to 
your- f family ?" ipk kv-h'-..'-- ’-v^ v .\, . k 

| Less than half of the former Marburg juniors, who returned 

the follow-up questionnaire had observed no significant change. : 






About four or five hesitantly reported an improvement in 
relations with their families, which sometimes occurred only 
after initial tensions had been overcome. About one-third 
described the atmosphere at home as less harmonious than 
before their year abroad. However, only a few of these students, 
well aware of their increased age and maturity, attributed the 
deterioration solely to their stay in Marburg, "My year in 
Marburg," one of them noted, "widened the gap. No w I have had 
contact with people, places, and ideas that my family ha_s never 
known nor likely will ever know." This realisation by a male 
student .is somewhat in contrast to the remark of a female 
student : "The weekly letters to and from home have bound me 
closer to my family than ever before. However, the new impressions 
and insights gained into life..,. have caused a grave separation 
both religiously and culturally between us." Another girl found: 
"My opinions and. views on issues have become more decisive and 
radical, where before I never had opinions. Of course, my 
opinions are contrary to those of my parents, but the basic 
relationship has not deteriorated." In those cases where deter- 
ioration was mentioned, it cannot always be traced to the students 
more liberal attitude ; sometimes the family simply grew weary 
of being incessantly exposed. to enthusiastic praise of every- 
thing European and merciless criticism of everything American. 

Often original differences between parents and children 
seem to have subsided in the course of the ten months after the 
student’s homecoming: "The first few months were very strained 
because my parents wanted to but could not really share my 
experiences — I particularly had to re-adjust, and nov/ we seem 
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to get along better than ever. They accept me as an adult »" 
Similar developments reported by other .students justify the 
assumption that , in general, -aft er :■ a period c-f adjustment , ' the 
relationship .between parents and students returned to normal 
or even improved. 



“ Kow has the year abroad inf lu'enc- ed your relationship 
to your •professors ?” a 

. On the whole , the effect of the year abroad on the 



educator-student relationship at the home college seems to 
have been quite healthy. Only a small minority reported no 
change, and most of those who did notice a shift saw it as 
tendency on the part, of the student to be more; critical and 
ambitious. In' virtually all cases the former juniors. 1 ., self- 
■confidence had increased to such a 'degree that they now felt 
prepared to present any question to their professors without 
inhibitions and also, to question their teachers 1 statements 
or B fight -it out with. them. " ‘ " Before „last year,'* one student fyfpy 
admitted, "I was actually scared of every professor I had.” 

Another comment reads : "Now I feel competent to argue and ■ 

■disagree. . . .before . I seemed to. hold back because of lack of 
confidence . " "'7- ' v' yv’ 

Occasionally, an increased respect for the teachers was : •.'•/;/ 
evident : "I re alize better how little I know and how much there , f|?ff 
is to learn?" The comment of one student pointed toyanother ■ . 
positive result: "They now make me work harder and expect a ‘ ,• .oil, j 

lot more of me. They challenge my positions and I challenge ||;i| 

theirs. 11 This increased expectation in one case seems to have 
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had a negative effect on the attitude of the student concerned : 
"Their [i.e. the teachers expectations completely isolated me 
from other student s .... the relationship was very difficult for 
a time, since- I had to continually 'prove myself and at times 
wasn't as good as they had hoped — they 7/ere unrealistic." 

In only one instance did a student complain that the aca- 
demic growth she had experienced in Marburg had had distinctly 
detrimental consequences. Resignedly she stated: "None j^of my 

-j _ r 

professors] ax^e as good as Doctors.... [here follow some names 

of her Marburg professors] , This produces a lack of motivation 
„q 

on my part. : r • 



" Hav has the year abro ad inf In e ncr-d your rsl ationshin to 
your f e 1 1 o w - s t u d e n t s ? a (This question was presented to Group I only.) 

The basic findings reported in the preceding paragraphs 
also apply to the relationship with fellow-students. Those 'who 
noted changes emphasised again their more mature attitude 
toward education and extra-curricular activities. No one used 
the word responsibility , but it is obvious that those who replied 
to this question recognised and assumed more responsibilities 
than ever before. Realizing that this new attitude of his might 
be misinterpreted by his fellow— students, one former Marburg 
junior wrote : "I must admit to a degree of status and aloofness. 

This is not to imply snobbery on my part, it is just that I 
seem to have different interests than others. My old friends 
are still friends." Readjusting to the American college 
campus atmosphere seemed to be more difficult for another 
student: "Trouble orienting at first. Then realizing the average 



American student is still too busy socialising to really 
look around him." A similar feeling was displayed in the 
following remark: "....tend to associate with older students 
and students who do not display the typical shallowness of 
intelligence or of ambition. . . . " The sense of responsibility 
alluded to above was reflected in this statement: "I am more 
particular about whom- I choose as a friend. My friends should 
owe something to the world, not vice-versa." 



n uhat. inf in enc e did ycu r stay abro ad have on your liberal 



education?" 



In their replies the returnees praised the . Marburg ex- 
perience so highly that their comments resemble eulogies. 
Extensive contact with students of other academic disciplines 
and the insatiable intellectual inquisitiveness of some of our 
juniors may account for their attitudes in this respect. Most 
of them seem to have understood- for the first times in their 
lives the tine meaning of a liberal education. A few apparently 
still misinterpreted the word "liberal" as a synonym of "unre- 
stricted," which was seen in their criticism of the strictly 
regulated American college system. "After a year in Europe it 
became evident that my liberal arts college is not quite that 
liberal," was one of the comments. It was paralleled by another 
remark: -"Last year was my liberal education. " - ' 

Again the students asserted that the year in Marburg 
broadened their horizons immeasurably and gave them insights 
into a world of whose existence they had not previously known. 
"As far as academics are concerned, the courses I took were 
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pretty, much restricted, *' one of the former juniors commented 
and then, continued, "The novelty of. the experience and the 
new way of life have teen incorporated in my literal education. 1 * 
Similar thoughts were expressed by another student who called 
Marburg " „ . , . a unified experience, not a. set of facts to be 
used. Therefore,'* he concluded, 11 the aim of a 'liberal' .education 
was furthered." 

There was much appreciation of the fact that the Junior- 



Year. Pro gram was not restricted to German language end literature, 
but offered courses in several other subjects in the general 
area of the humanities. As a .result, most participants felt 
they had become more open-minded, more- eager to learn and to 

acquire the ability to listen to the views of others. This, 

»< 

J 

according to one student, enabledhim to compare the culture of 
his own country with that of Germany. 

Although the vast majority of all three groups expressed 
. their appreciation of the opportunities for learning more aboxit 
politics, geography, the fine arts, history, etc., there was 
an isolated case in which a student complained about a lack 
of diversity in the offerings of the Program: "I found I know 
relatively little or nothing about so many things because all 
of our courses were in the same field, u he remarked. In all 
probability he was referring to the absence of the natural 
sciences in the curriculum, for humanities and related fields 
were well represented. Another participant had a completely 
different opinion about the restricted scope of subjects 
included in the Program: "More areas had continuity than ever 

ERIC 



before— much, better than in America. where one course and 
academic discipline seems blocked-off from the others," 

Still another -junior, in the same group found that her German 
friends were so well-versed in all academic areas that, by 
conversing with them,, she learned enough • to compensate for 
what she "never encountered at home, " 

The last two quotations seem to be indicative of the 
common experience of all students: "The year opened up my mind 
more than any other year — which, I suppose, is the purpose 
of liberal education"; and: "My entire ' Lebensphilosophie 1 
was turned upside down — then readjusted and modified after I 
returned here." 

" Make an attempt to characterise the academic atmosphere 
of the Marburg Program (in comparison to your home college , 
' where possible ) , " 

In making a general comparison between the two academic; 
Worlds, the students contrasted the highly scholarly climate 
at the German university with the somewhat more socially 
oriented atmosphere of the American college campus. They com- 
pared the. intellectual freedom at the Universitat with the 
principle, of controlled studies at the American college. Many 
or most of the. former Marburg juniors reported that they ex- 
perienced a tremendous shock upon their return to their home 
colleges, a state of mind best exemplified by this statement: 
"Last year the world was opened up to me, but this year, upon 
my return, I had to face readjustment problems," While, as 
one female student put it , Marburg was "almost too unre- 
stricted and individual but worthwhile for one year," her 
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home -college now offered ,r a ‘ ’pressure cooker 1 three— term 
atmosphere; with over-emphasis on grades." After making a some- 
what similar .comment one male student added a few; words about 
student discussions at Marburg outside the classrooms and 
lecture halls which dealt with such areas as .religion, 

philosophy, politics, etc., something which is almost totally 
lacking iniAmeri can colleges and universities." One Junior- 
Year- Abroad' student 'who attended a college with very high 
academic standards found that, in spite of the high scholarly 
and intellectual esteem. in which her school was held, "....for 
the most part German students far surpassed [herj American 
fellow 'student s in .beingL students ... . Here at [her) coll ege 
[she] A found the demands this year unnecessary and unbearable." 

" Characterize the university -professor’s as scholars and 
teachers '. " 

■ The nature of this question challenged the returnees to 
take a closer look at the academic environment in Marburg. Their 
responses were, therefore, more specific and more objective 
than those to the preceding questions. Their praise of the 
scholarship of the German professors was balanced by strong 
criticism of 1th eir qualities as educators. One student observed: 
"It is difficult to compare the professors at a German univer - 
sity and the teachers at a small college in America. Our ’pro- 
fessors 'are probably better teachers , for the mo st part , hut 
can hardly be c onsidered ' scholars . * At an outstanding Americ an 
university this would probably be a different story." The' 
prof essor-student relationship was brought into the picture. 
While American professors were often believed to be more per- 
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serial and more concerned, the greater respect enjoyed by 
the German professors was considered an impediment in the 
student-professor relationship. One former Marburger suggested 
that the professors should make themselves available more 
frequently for consultations and conferences, as "one does 
not usually approach a prof after class to ask a question.'' 

Little or no doubt was expressed about the .Marburg ■ 
professor's scholarship. The students held them to be "far 
superior to American professors." "I found myself feeling a 
great deal more awe than for my American profs," one returnee 
admitted. Their preparation was termed "better," their know- 
ledge of their field was called ' "wider, even more intellectual, 
their overall qualities far superior to those here." Only a 
minority of former juniors rated their American professors 
equal to the scholars at Philipps-IJniversity , and those who 
did so attended American colleges with a superior academic 
reputation. 

According to the position they took in assessing the 
German professors, the American juniors must be divided into 
two major groups. One commended most Marburg professors as 
"excellent teachers," and another group saw the American 
college professors as better teachers, admitting, however, 
that small classes and a better professor-student ratio create 
a pedagogically more favorable atmosphere. Obviously, the 
students who refrained from criticizing the German professors 
in this respect, did not take into account that participants 
in the Junior Program were allowed to enroll only in classes 
whose professors had excellent reputations as both scholars 
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and teachers. Critically inclined students seemed to judge 
the situation more realistically: when they observed that the 
German university professor, unlike the American small college 
professor, is always a scholar but not necessarily a teacher. 

11 C ha rasterize; the Junior -Y ear professors as scholars 
and teachers . 18 

As has been mentioned, the Marburg Program was designed 
to create a- gradual transition from the controlled Amend 'can 
educational system to the far more liberal arrangement of 
" aka demi s che Pre iheit " in Germany. Special courses, taught 
by especially well-qualified German instructors, were therefore 
made available to the American groups. In selecting these 
teachers, we took pains to choose only those who understood the 
problems of American students with a limited knowledge of 
German and who were, at the same time, true scholars, repre- 
sentative of a German university faculty. Little or no con- 
sideration was given to their academic position or rank. Some 
were Studi unrate im Hochschuldi enst (former high school teachers 
appointed to the university staff), others were young assistants 
to high-ranking professors, and others again, exceptionally 
talented graduate students. Even one department chairman and 
full professor of German, served as special Junior-Year 
instructor.'*'^ 

The- students’ comments on their special Junior-Year 
instructors range from relatively cautious remarks to somewhat 
exaggerated encomiums, as the following examples suggest: 

'"The Junior-Year instructors as a whole struck me much 



more favorably both as scholars aud teachers. I know that I 
learned much more from them than I did from the regular 
professors." 

"The instructors were more on the level of an American 
professor. As persons and teachers, all the instructors were 
very' good and some of the most stimulating people. I have met." 



"The Junior-Year instructors were not only dedicated end 
well-versed but also made the material applicable for us. They 
were always well prepared for class and had something of value 
to say. " 

"All of the ins-.tructors were not only the best of teachers, 
but also living examples of the scholar who commands necessary 
facts and avenues of information, hardly equalled by the run- 
of-the-mill teacher." 

Only a few comments on the Junior-Year instructors con- 
tained criticism: "At times they tended to 'teach down 1 to us 
■too much," one superior student wrote, but then continued, "I 
found these professors nonetheless excellent." Another remark 
referred to the pedagogical style of these instructors: "It 
was basically German, and we had to get used to it first." 

The general appreciation of the academic program expressed 
by all Marburg groups shows clearly that the students did 
become accustomed to German pedagogical methods, and that the 
Junior-Year instructors represented a vital link in the adjust- 
ment process; almost as important were the tutors who assisted 
the American groups in deriving full benefits from the univer- 
sity lectures. 



" Evaluate the quality of the tutor's . " . 

Tutors v;ere supplied for the major university, lectures 
in .whicli Junior-Year students were enrolled during their 
first. Marourg semester-. As a rule, these tutors were older - 
students, recommended to the Program by professors in charge 
of the lectures . Most of them had previously, worked with, foreign 
students. In all. three years, these tutors proved indispensable; 
without them, most American juniors could not have successfully' 
i.participated in^ regular university lectures or seminars. This 
is - underscored by t he f ollowing student comments : "They were 
-essentially, and eminently' capable for. the most part." - "Very 
good and an excellent - and necessary supplement to the lectures." 
"The tutors: show a remarkable grasp of their subject and an 
openness that was conducive to questions." ' 

Among ..the most frequently, registered criticisms was- add '-bib' 
tendency among one or two of the tutors to "get off the subject" 
."My one tutor . spent more, time covering material which was o nl y - 
remotely re3a ted to Sfche main lecture than he did on clarifying 
or elaborating on points presented in the lecture ...” Three or 
four other students noted the same weakness in certain tutors , 
while two juniors complained about one tutor's negligence in 
attending the lecture he was assigned to discuss -with the group. 
(This fault was corrected after the first year.) 

Perhaps the most controversial question concerning the 
tutors was raised by one student when he stated: "They were 
very good, but they became a crutch. We relied too ' heavil 3 r 
upon them instead of the university professors." Since there • 
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that allowed them to seek more private enjoyment , while others 
welcomed the additional time available as an excellent opportu- 
nity for extensive studs 7 , five students praised the absence of 
"busy work" in Marburg, in contrast to the common practice 
during their current senior year at home. An equal number of 
respondents, indicated their appreciation of other advantages 
resulting from the lighter work load and were particularly 
grateful for the opportunity to follow their university profes- 
sors' suggestions for independent reading and research. 

To cite some of the more significant responses from the 
questionnaire:' "The amount of work I found to be a very perso- 
nal thing. It was up to the individual, and I personally gained 
a great deal from the academic freedom I was allowed." - "It is 
a relief not to have daily assignments, but only the most 
disciplined student will be able to keep .up with the material. 



II 



vV I had' extra time to pursue what interested me. Making good 
use of this required some adjusting at first, hut it provided 
good, training in personal academic development . " One of the 
less gifted students confessed: "For those poorer students like 



mejft seemed most difficult; sheer busy work for others, ana 
still others. used the assignments as jumping-off "places for 
further accomplishment . " And' finally.,''.. . . . [the relatively light 
work load! gives;' students a chance to find themselves . It also 
gives them a chance to show others, hut also to prove to them-; 



selves, whether they are mature enough to accept responsibility. 
' li'Comnent on the' death of Cthe: work- required. " 

It seems that the interpretation, of this question differed 



greatly from one student to another, depending on the scholastic 
background and the intellectual qualifications of the individual. 
Obviously, some juniors made no distinction between "depth" and 
■ " amount , " ; thereby larg ely invalidati ng ■■ th eir . resp onse s.- Squally ' 
irrelevant were replies such as "A student must create his own 



depth," and other observations which failed tc , show any r el a- ill; 
ti onship between th e work ■ re quir ed hy the instructor and that 
actually doneyby . the student;. All groups, however, recognized 
the superior scholastic level of the' university lectures andhii'-l 
most Junior— Year special courses. Some students realized that 
this high quality could frequently be attributed to the greater 
degree of speciaiizati on found . among German professors. "Since 
:the courses in Marburg (generally speaking) dealt with one 
writ er or period, the work was deeper than the surv ey- c ours es 
at my college is a typical comment, and another one reads: - „ 
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"How marvellous to look at the many aspects of a short period 
of time or a few weeks , rather than the survey-type course. 

The work we did encourages individual work and interest.*' 

Some of the students who found words of great praise 
for the "depth 51 of the work at the university we re, obviously, 
referring not so much to the work requir ed of them as to the 
scholarly lectures ores anted to them . The small number of 
former Juniors, however, who considered the work to be of 
insufficient depth indicated that their Judgement was not 
entirely objective: even during their year in Marburg, the 
American system, with its emphasis on scholarly achievement in 



the form of assignments satisfactorily done had still decisively 
influenced their thinking. Only superior former Marburg students 
recognized that the depth offered them in the university 
lectures should, to the best of each individual's capability, 
have been balanced by the profundity of the work accomplished, . 
even if this work did not entail specific assignments. A .comment 
containing constructive criticism deserves special consider- 
ation: "I would suggest more papers with specific emphasis on 
grammar, form, style, and research techniques. The additional 
work and time which would be required for such papers seems 
to be a very worthwhile investment which ’would help the American 
minors bridge the gap separating them from their German fellow- 
students." 



"How -did your grade average at Marburg compare with your 
previou s grade average at your home college ? " 

A total of twenty-one students. do ted that their Marburg 
grades were lower than those they had received previously, five 
of these former juniors calling them "much lower.'* Only five 
participant's of all three groups wrote that their grade average 
was higher 'during their year abroad (one called it "much higher 
and seven thought it to be about the same. Looking at these 
results by groups, one finds the greatest disappointment among 
the students in Year I: nine out of eleven were dissatisfied 
with their official Marburg. record, one. female student assessed 
her grades to be about the same as at home, and one young man 
noted that his average rose from 2.7 to 3-5* Of the eight 
students of Group II responding to the questioning, four ob- 
served that their marks in Marburg were lower, three judged 
them to have been about identical, while one mentioned a slight 
improvement. Students of Year III. registered nine lower grade 
averages in Marburg against, three unchanged and three improved. 

" Comment on the grading - system in Marburg. " 

A common complaint about the grading at Marburg was that 
the instructors considered the German grading system with its 
numbers from one to five to be the equivalent of American 
letter ‘grades , One of the Americans stated, "If a Bef riedigend 
(3,) is a good mark in Germany— who Wants a * C * in the US? " 
Someone else remarked, "I know of several people who received 
*4* s which were transferred as ' D * s — a *4* in German is higher 
than our ' D ' . '* Spill another comment: "Impossible to get an 
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'A r — O.K. with me, but hard on the people who could speak 
good German. " 

r- 

Criticism of the Program' s policy of equating German, 
number grades with American letter grades is, generally 
speaking, unjustified: the two grading systems are basically 
exchangeable. In many cases the students' disapproval may 
reflect nothing more than the lenient grading practices of 
some American colleges, which make the more stringent handling 
of this matter in Germany appear much more axistere than it 
actually is. 

There was an approximately even division between those 
in agreement with the grading system in Marburg and those who. 
found it- too stringent. Only three students out of all three 
groups admitted that their grades* in Marburg were too high in 
comparison with the standards at their home colleges. All three 
and this may explain their reactions — were top-ranking stu- 
dents. Several of those dissatisfied with their grades pointed 
out that the grading system "ruined" them or "messed up j[theirj 
chances for graduate school." There is definitely some valid- 
ity in the following comment, which deserves special attention 
because it was made by a member^fclie less uniformly structured 
Group I: "How much knowledge a person. has of German previous 
to his Marburg experience must be considered." This response 
reveals an awareness of the lack of uniform standards in the 
selection of students for this group. In reality it represents 
a criticism of the admission policy of the Program rather than 
of the grading system. The grading of the Junior-Year students 



was - based on an equal scale for all participants without . 
regard for their ‘backgrounds and hence resulted in a wide 
range of grades, especially in Group I, the least homogen- 
eous of all the three grouos. Group II was of the most uni- 
form composition and, accordingly, the responses showed an 
almost unanimous approval of the grading system, tvhile the 
intellectual qualifications of the participants in Year III 
seemed to be about equal, female students were in the majority, 
which may account for greater grade consciousness. (Nine of 
the responses indicated that the. former juniors considered 
their grades to be too low, one thought them too high, and 
only four were satisfied with their recorded grades. 

" How are your grades in. Gem an thi s year ?" 

At the end of their senior year at their home institutions, 
nearly all returnees reported that their grades in German had 
reached a very high standing within the grade structure of . 
their colleges. .Since the question did not call for a comparison 
of grades in German with those received in other subjects or 
with previous German grades, virtually all students simply 
listed their grades in German, Eight' of the thirty-three who 
returned the questionnaire took no courses in German during 
their senior year; five of them, having already accumulated 
sufficient credits in German, were taking only required 
courses in other fields. A total of eighteen seniors recorded 



an "A" average in their German classes (including three "A's" 
awarded for student teaching). Three evaluated their work in 
German as "B," one, a psychology major, received '’B's" in 



literature and "C ' s" in grammar, and three merely indicated 
an improvement in their grades in German. 

" Compare vour knowledge of G erman with that of your 
classmates who did not study abroad. 1 ’ 

. a), at the beginning of yo u r senior year 
.With the exception of those who had no basis for comparison 
all returnees observed a definite superiority in their language 
proficiency as v/ell as in their knowledge of German culture 
and civilization. Occasional mention was also made of greater 
familiarity with German .literature , but the emphasis was clearly 
on linguistic and cultural asxoects. Some seem to have developed 
an attitude of superiority toward their classmates or even 
toward their instructors: "I command a vocabulary which gave 
me a lead of several years. More important, however, was my 
knowledge of German culture.". - "Were it net for my Marburg 
background, I don't see how I would have been able to success- 
fully accomplish student teaching." A student majoring in 
religion commented: "My knowledge of German was far superior 
to that of all others, including a German major who spent her 
junior year in Munich with another well-known program." And 
finally a comment by a future high school teacher, "My coop- 
eration teacher's knowledge of German was atrocious. He even 
had a master's degree but had never studied abroad." 

bV at the present time ’• • • 

One student declared himself unable to make a comparison. 



All others judged their command of the language even now to be 



far above that of their classmates, iiight, however, observed 




a gradual, deterioration of their skills, and one expressed •' 
blf.': dissatisfaction: with 3aer' speaking ability, which had "constantly 

diMmshed during the year ana [was] now at a very low stage, “ 
Since this answer came from a student whose achievements in 
y 'b Marburg had always been outstanding, it should not he given 
t undue attention. An observation noted by a non-German major 

is probably more, typical of most other former juniors: "I still 
speak it in my dreams." , 

“Po von, think youi reached , and were able to retain, the 
level of -proficiency yon, had honed for ? " 

Twenty-one indicated, at least some satisfaction with their 
achievements in the language, while eight registered discontent 
of various natures. Some seemed to have come to Germany with 
unrealistic hopes , others were unable to maintain the necessary, 
HtK'Sf; energy to. achieve their goals and still others realised too 
late that they had been negligent about seeking contact ‘with 
l.i.ivf ; Germans . 



\ The majority of all three groups felt that their ac.com- 
rh-lv,'. plishments in the field of German language had been gratifying, 
but nearly all students included in their comments words of 
concern about the ^diminishing retention of the fluency achieved. 
This they attributed to a lack of practice or, as one student 
put it , a "dearth of those who can speak German on an intel- 
lectual level, " four of the. eight who had hoped for greater 
. proficiency as well as for better retention eited their own 
'i.db, . negligence as the primary factor responsible for their frust- 
ration., One senior who had been displeased by the low level 
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of proficiency lie had attained abroad observed an increase of , 
his Knowledge of German after his return. Unfortunately, he 
did not offer an explanation for this ratter, unusual .develop— 
lent,.,. 



•’’lOlill 3I2H recommend to a foil ow student study abroad 
as. an undergraduate or graduate , and why?" 

Approaching the. pro’ Lem: from' the standpoint of maturity 
and language proficiency, many educators contend that a 
graduate year abroad is more effective than an undex’gfaduat e 
year abroad. They admit freely., however , that restricting 



studying abroad to graduates would deprive large numbers of 
American students of this valuable experience, since most 
graduates are compelled to earn a living as soon as possible 
after commencement day.- Indeed, once a student conroletes his 
undergraduate education, his youthful enthusiasm for the 
unusual often dimishes rather rapidly and he believes he can 
no longer afford to spend a year away from the domestic scene. 
Consequently, if appreciable numbers of American students are 



to study abroad, a Junior-year abroad remains the only prac- 
tical solution to the problem. Even though this has long been 
established by educational authorities, it is none the less 



revealing to learn v/hat those who have undergone the experi- 
ence had to say on the issue at the time -of their graduation. 

About three-fourths of the. former Marburg juniors explic- 
itly endorsed the junior year as the best possible year for 
study abroad, but recommended an additional graduate year 
abroad.- Only a few favored graduate study abroad alone, lyrical 



comments are; "The experience of a year abroad serves as a 
unique general education which is of more benefit to the 
undergraduate than to the graduate, who has already begun to 
specialize in one area of his field.” ~ "The junior year is 
ideal. The student has a change of pace from the American 
system of study, he is eager and willing to learn, in most 
cases,” 

The junior year was . emphasized as the year during which 
students can profit most from the experience of a liberal 
education abroad and as an important step in the process of 
maturing. "Undergraduate studies play a major role in shaping 
your future,” one returnee maintained. "The more diversified 
your education in the graduate years, the better it will be 
for your entire development.” - Another student asserted: "In 
general, the sooner he goes, the better his chances of becoming 
fully integrated into the university life. We were just about 
the right age.” One comment emphasized the necessity of becoming 
fluent in the language, which , the writer believed, could best 
be achieved by living in the country. The junior year, he said, 
would be a splendid introduction to the language and the c\ilture 
while a graduate year, after an intervening year at home, would 
enable the student to learn more of the fine points he might 
have missed as an undergraduate. 

While several former Marburgers modified their state- 
ments by replying that the choice between undergraduate and 

I 

post-graduate study abroad depended on the individual, three 
O responses explicitly favored a graduate year abroad: "One is 

ERIC 



then the average age, of the university .student in Germany and 
has a broader educational, background. . . ..Por a junior, re-adjust 
ment to American college life is extremely difficult and 
frustrating. '* — "A graduate is ready for the independent 
study of a European university. Also, psychologically, a person 
who is, on the average, 23 or 24 years old, is more mature and 
capable of adjusting to the social demands of a student society 
in Euroxj e . " 



The third student recommending study abroad for graduates 
only ..is a special case, since she majored in religion and found 
that she "missed out on many valuable, courses . " She conceded 
however, that it would be preferable for a German major to 
study abroad as an undergraduate rather than as a graduate. 

Some of the comments of those'who favored two years abroad 
are: "First of all, the junior year would prepare him by pro- 
viding him with the facilities to gain a proficiency in the 
language of his choice and to graspthe fundamentals of his 
field (which would be next to impossible in a small college). 
After this introductory year and subsequent year at home, I 
feel the student should be mature enough (academically and 
emotionally) to undertake graduate study abroad." Two or three 
students pondered the possibility of a senior year in Germany 
followed by a year of graduate study. "This would solve, many 
of our problems, especially for those of us who would like to 



return to Germany for further study and cannot, afford it really 



at the moment." .The other student favoring this kind of project 
concluded: "The fact that one only begins to scratch the surfac 



in the junior year and. must leave to complete one's studies , 
seems ridiculous." (It should perhaps be mentioned that these 
two students who suggested two .years of study in Germany were 
young ladies who had become engaged to Germans during their 
year in Marburg. Both have meanwhile returned to Germany for 
ah i nd e f ini t e s t ay . ) 

" bo .y on , i ntend to return to Germany ? If so, what would 
be the •purno s e and desired 1 enath of stay ? " 

Of the thirty-three responses thirty-two were a defininte 
"yes"; the remaining, student was undecided, but ironically,' 
this young lady has, in the meantime, returned to Germany 
twice: once as a tourist and once as a graduate student. Seven- 
teen expressed an intention to continue their education at a 
German university, two? a desire to teach at German schools; 
ten planned to go back as tourists; two hoped to obtain an over- 
seas appointment with the army or as civilians. The desired 
length of stay varied so greatly (three months to indefinitely) 
that a computation would be irrelevant. 

" What do yon plan to do. after graduation ? Do your plans 
include graduat e school ? " 

Thirty-one of the thirty-three returnees who responded to 
this survey indicated either a desire or a definite plan to attend 
graduate school. One male student seemed certain that his future 
plans would not include graduate school, and one expressed the 

' N 

desire to teach without mentioning graduate school. The plans of 
sixteen students involved teaching as well as further study. This 
number includes graduate assistant ships but not Woodrow-v’/ilson 



or HD EA fellowships. .Five specified that they were, not in 
the field of German. 11 Obviously — this becomes apparent when 
one, looks, at the students’ transcripts— several others who 
had not previously intended to major in German had now, because 
of their strength, in this field, shifted to German. 

" In looking back at the Program , do you feel that there 
were too many requirements and restrictions t or do you think 
the:/ were necessary for the success of the year abroad ? " 

This question specifically asked for elaboration, and 
most 'students complied. 'Twenty-seven of the thirty-three, 
replies from all three groups generally approved of the require 
ments and restrictions imposed on the juniors while studying 
in Marburg. Two responses were irrelevant because the students 
had apparently not read the question carefully enough. Three • 
former Marburgers made specific recommendations for changes 
in regard to requirements and restrictions, and one felt that 
"the Program was too restrictive in many respects. 1 ' 

~Some of the favorable comments included: "We were not 
very restricted in the second semester, and those restrictions 
imposed on us in the beginning were necessary. ... only they 
can keep an American college student oriented." One student 
conceded that the limitations were not necessary for herself 
but "perhaps for the group as a whole," Others apparently 
had hot noticed or refused to notice the pressure imposed 
upon them: they referred to "few" or even "no" requirements. 

In Group I two students felt that strict rules were quite 
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necessary because the Program had newly been established, 
one of them commending the changes that "had to be made and 
were made" after the group had voiced its opinion. Among 
all three groups there were participants who expressed 
pride in. their program as compared to others, also in regard 
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admitted that they had felt restricted while they were abroad, 
but had since become convinced of the necessity of the direct- 
ions that ha.d existed. 

Of the specific remarks, criticisms, or even complaints, 
several deserve attention. Two young men considered it unwise 
to require the entire group to live in dormitories (one of 
these critics had been expelled from his dormitory for not 
complying with house rules). Compulsory attendance in special 
courses, assignment of written semester reports, and obligatory 
participation in certain field trips were among the minor 
points of criticism. In the only really serious complaint a 
former Marburg junior first termed the Program "restrictive 
■in many respects" and then concerned himself with the possibly 
most problematic aspect of the entire Marburg enterprise: its 
German-only rule. This student admitted having disregarded 
the rule after a few months: "It made communication difficult 

on the plane on which I am used to communicating. I'm probably 



eric: 
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a stinker for writing the following, but I will anyway: those 
that retained the rule had very little of significance to say 
anyway . . . . I sacrificed perhaps a high proficiency in the 

i 

German language for a sharing of experience and thoughts with 
my American friends. ... ” 

It has been emphasized above (see pp. J6f.) how important 
the " German- only 11 rule was in the pursuit of the Program's 
essential objectives. The great number of dissents tabulated 
indicates that in this respect the Program was not as success- 
ful as had been hoped. Among the students' most frequently 
cited excuses was their inability to converse with German 
contemporaries on the latters' level. Those abiding by the 
German-only rule— a 16% minority at first, which increased to 
5-4-% in Years II and III — were definitely sure of its signifi- 
cance. They underscored the administration's conviction that 
the rule is a sine qua non for any junior-year-abroad program 
that strives for excellence. The following quotation in support 
of the German-only rule went beyond the standing policy of our 
Program, but may well serve as an example' for those student 
voices that expressed opposition to the attitude of their 
fellow juniors who found excuses for speaking English: "An 
enforcement of the Niir - Deutsch - Pr inzip would have been quite 
beneficial. Not until they know they must spealc German or 
leave, will most cooperate." 

"On what basis should students be selected for the Marburg 
Program ? 11 

Participants in the year at Marburg were selected after 



their records and references had been very carefully studied. 
Of major importance were evaluations made by their German 
teachers as well as general character references from teachers 



in other departments. All applicants were required to submit 
an autobiography with an appended statement of purpose and, 
if at : all possible,- they were interviewed personally. The 
admission requirements with regard to the student's character, 
maturity, scholastic aptitude, and proficiency in German, 
became more stringent each year. This gradual improvement was 
clearly reflected in the nature of the students' responses 
within the different groups. 

The above question on student selection was subdivided 



into three parts: 

a) " How should a student 1 s Proficiency in Germ an be 
determined?" ' 



- • Almost all members of Group I stressed the necessity of 

extensive tests, the results of which were to be considered 
together .with recommendations and/or the records of personal, 
interviews. The existing MLA tests were mentioned several 
times, the terms "standardized tests" and "battery of tests" 
were used in the same connection. All seemed to emphasize the 
necessity for a universal testing method, which would do 
justice to all applicants. Two students believed that the 
stress should be on reading comprehension tests as "spoken 
German is easy enough to learn once a person is in Germany." 
These two requests, however, were offset by those of two other 



former juniors (who obviously had had difficulty with the 
spoken language) suggesting more emphasis on the a\iral-oral 



part; of the admins; 
a rec ommendat ion , 
ic ip ants of Groups 
current, •prof icierxc. 



ion test. One student of this group made 
which was also mentioned by several part- 
II and III: disregard the applicant's 
v and test his ah 11 ity to 1 e am the lang- 



uage. 



Though the author of this recommendation made no suggest- 
ions as to how a person's ability to learn a foreign language 
can he tested, modern psychology could probably offer a 
solution. Perhaps in the future psychological tests will be 
utilised in. choosing American juniors for study at foreign 
universities, for the present, those in charge of admissions 
must rely on more conventional methods and, ultimately, on 
their own judgement. As one student in Group II stated, the ■ 
applicant's "desire to learn the language and willingness to 
mix with the Germans" is one important criterion. To discover 
this 'desire" and "willingness" through the student's autobio- 
graphical essay, a personal interview, and recommendations, 
is one of the most critical tasks of the director of admissions 
The problems connected with the applicant's command of German 
are fu3?ther illustrated through statements by members of Groups 
II and III; "I believe a person with little German background 
will do as well as someone with a wide background if he has 
general ability. His German professor's recommendation should 
be counted heavily." — "Par more important than proficiency” 
is a sincere interest in learning the language." — "Paul 1. 
did excellently in spite of never having spoken German before. 

I guess you have to base this on the college and its German (i; 
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department." And finally: “Some ; of the best students in our 
group were the ones who had absolutely no German .proficiency 
at the beginning of the : year. . . . a -candidate should . be accepted 
if. he is a conscientious person and can . demonstrate high, 
academic grades plus an earnest desire to learn the language." •. 
;:..v ' • : ' • . xt ia notev/orthy that suggestions emphasizing capability "v" 
over previous proficiency were' most frequently found in Groups 
H and III, while Group I commonly stressed the need of initial 
language skills. In Year III — -an indication of improved 
. admission standards — three complaints were directed against 
the enrollment of students whose German was fairly fluent' at 
the time of filing their appl i c ati ons —students of German ■ ■ 
parentage or extraction. As these three critical statements 
were made, by persons with a . somewhat lower proficiency in the ' 
language, jealousy may have, influenced their judgment. 

Of all three groups, only two former Marburg j un iors 
made reference to the basic prerequisite for all applicants: 

■ a '- : " mlpiraum, of two years of coil eg e :; German. One of the comments 
read: "Two years was enough, because of the brutal but efficient 
orientation — without that I would have never made it." 

^ imp o r t ant do. you think the gra.de average is?" 

Wfry'' As was t0 expected, many students in all three groups 
pointed out the difference in grading practices at the various 
American institutions . "The grade average is tot al ly unimportant , "7" 
one student of Year I wrote, "unless proofs are available 
which testify to the quality of instruction. " Another former 
junior placed a "broad background, an awareness of history, 
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politics, current events, end the arts above the grade-point 
average,” Still another student (also of Group X) considered 
the grade-point average an important criterion (she was rather 
grade-conscious herself) because '‘good grades indicate that 
one has put out effort and. .will probably want to keep 
this average up," In Groups II and III several students regarded 
the grade average as an important "starting-point" for selection, 
"as it.. is the best indication of the willingness to work." 

" ~ Generally, the former juniors in the latter two years placed 
more stress on the grade-point average than Group I had done. 
Various comments referred to the letter-grade requirement, e.g.: 
"Grade average in German must be important (at least B + ). I 
think overall average should be at least B~. u± ^ Or : Me andidat e sj 
should carry at least a C average in all subjects but should 
have a B in German," or, "I did not have a B average but feel 
I did quite well," and finally, "....the overall picture must 
be considered. If a student's average is low because of math 
or science grades, for example, this should be taken into 
account." 

c) " Can, you suggest any way to judge personal stability . 
maturity , sincerity of purpose . and cooperativeness ? " 

All those responding realized the importance and difficulty 
of the problem involved in this question, and the majority 
of the suggestions made reverted to the conventional means 
employed in screening applicants for positions or scholarships 
■■■ abroad. Personal interviews were most frequently mentioned; 
autobiographical reports and letters of reference were recom- 
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of these 'suggestions were /'l 
* Wa7 ° r aI10 Pkcri "Character references," it 
|g|iw as :£re5uently stated, "should .not be drawn just from the . ' ■ ' 

' ; ra ther f rom ' indifferent ■ sources .» f. : ] 

»® solicited : 

^^romothe deans of the colleges or even from the applicant's 
MM ' ■-' P “f “wf • Cbhcerning ^.|hfl,^ai^d,at|s ' autobiographies , ; a- number : 
reSp0 “ SeS emphss±zsd ths Pertinence of a statement of 
.p'lv^rpps^. Thus one former junior wrote, "I realise that, out ' 

i#: ° £ the hineteen' people in hy group [i.e. Group l] all but maybe 
; ' iV- ' ; WO a underl ymg motives for going to Germany. " But he also 

8||§J^ ; a f m±t >. ed » "These did- ho t^ necessarily ^ interfere with : their : | K || §Jf; 

| f|fgf illlili llgilli and another student proposed that 
■ J .interview should try to register the emotional response rather 
v than the., intellectual .investigation. " . One former junior ■ 

||Ii . su SSested that the interview he "more than a formality, but a 
thought-provoking experience.'/ 



?3 o£ applicants, two tyres of - 
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together with their college dossiers: "The higli school 
cumulative file would lead to clues about the student. !! One 
must counter that such an investigation of the applicant's 
past can easily lead to prejudices against a young individual 
whose personality may, in the' process of maturing , have under- 
gone rather drastic changes . 



At the end ox the questionnaire, students were given an 
opportunity to comment upon or to criticize any aspect of the 
Junior-Year Program. Their responses, originating chiefly 
from Year III, can be divided into eight general categories. 
Problems connected with student housing were mentioned most 
frequently, six times in all. Questions of appropriate living 
quarters were followed closely by those pertaining to the 
curriculum, the German-only rule, and travel, each of which 
received five comments. Pive former Marburg juniors limited 
their remarks to general praise of the Program, four made 
recommendations for future student selection, three suggested 
a liberalization of rules, and two made reference to the 
students 1 ' integration into the German host society. 

Of the comments on student housing, three expressed 
dissatisfaction with the requirement that students live in 
dormitories. In two of these cases it was apparent that the 
underlying motive of the former juniors' criticism was dis- 
content with dormitory rules. The third comment came from a 
young lady who considered the dormitory a "very ugly place 
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for confinement . ” The three positive responses praised the 
dormitories "because of the excellent opportunities they 
offer for .meeting German students. "It was the one most 
important factor for my learning German last year,” one 
former Marburger asserted. Another student modified her 
expression Oj_ satisfaction with dormitory life, suggesting 
that living in dormitories had been gratifying, but that the 
American juniors should be. "spread out a little more . 1,15 

Two of the students questioned submitted ideas for 
possible solutions to the problem of group formation among 
American • juniors, ouch groups are, of course, the major cause 
for violations of the German-only rule. One of these students, 
a participant in Year I, proposed a reduction of the number 
of special Junior-Year courses. For reasons given above (see 
p. 4-3), this would he advisable only with an extraordinary 
student body and therefore remains hypothetical. The Junior- 
Year special courses are, at least in the first semester, the 
core of the Program's curriculum. The second comment came from 
a Group III student who suggested, "Perhaps if the students 
selected were more independent and individualistic instead of 
being typical conf orming-type juniors such as found in high 
schools, those obnoxious American groups in the I«!ens a could 
be avoided. " YfYf/: .•>•■" : i \ f '-Yv 

All but one of the comments referring to student selection 
were to some extent connected with the. Unr - Deut sch - Prinaio ♦ Three 
of t hem expl ic it ly urged the admini strat ion t o exclude nat iv e 
or near-native speakers of German (in the three years under 
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consideration, five students must be classified as such). 

In one statement, those who were fluent in German on arrival 
were accused of "undermining the whole group as they did not 
feel it necessary to put forth an effort. 1 * Another comment 
called their presence a "drawback" rather than . a "benefit." 

They, above all, were accused of violating the German-only 
rule: "To those who found the language 'no challenge,* as they 
put" it, it seemed logical to speak English." Two former juniors 

went so far as to request the expulsion of the notorious English- 
speakers. It is revealing to read the explanation given by 
one of the students frequently accused of this offense: "Some 
say that I often spoke too much English. This is not true. I 
feel you cannot force a student to speak German.. He should be 
mature enough to know that his stay in Germany is that of a 
student, but not a tourist." (Compare also pp. 56f. and 95.) 

Some suggestions concerning the curriculum requested what 
basically amounts to a more liberal handling of course select- 
ion. One student desired voluntary class attendance with the 
passing of exams as the only requirement, while another sought 
a broader participation of American students in university 
seminars during the first semester. Both of these suggestions 
merit attention, even though they could obviously be realized 
only if the group sent abroad fully met the ideal standards of 
an elite. 

The fact that group travel was favorably- mentioned as 
often as five times among these general ‘and concluding 
considerations, points to the importance of this feature of 
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a j uni o r-y e ar- abroad program. The organised trips, to tlie 
Harz mountains and especially to Berlin evidently made a- 
lasting impression on the students. They used adjectives like 
’'excellent," "most memorable , " and "most enjoyable . " One student 
advised all future Marburg juniors to join, whenever possible, 
AStA (student union) sightseeing tours, because they afford, 
as a most welcome by-product, invaluable opportunities to 
make ; friends with .German students, - 

Some former Marburg juniors concluded their remarks with 
a few words of thanks to the administration. They pointed to 
the' better organisation of the Program as compared to similar 
..enterprises they knew of and recommended the retention of 
certain features as, for example a the low cost , and the small 
number of participants, What had become apparent in the evalu- 
ative study undertaken at the end of the students' stay in 
Europe, could now, ten months later, be seen even more, clearly: 
the former participants were enthusiastic about the unique 
experience of their Junior-Year-in-Marburg and fully realised 
that it had contributed decisively to their intellectual and 
personal growth. 
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stephen A. Freeman, Undei'graduat e Stud" Abroad, New York, 
Institute of International Education, 1964, pp, 5-6. (Dr. Free- 
man* s concern has proved to be well founded. More and more 
programs have been established, particularly in European 
countries, and European universities, especially German uni- 
versities, have taken steps to control this unhealthy develop- 
ment. At the University of Marburg, for example, there are now 
four Junior-Year programs, and the Akademis c he s An s 1 and s amt 
found it necessary to up-grade entrance requirements for American 
undergraduates seeking. admission to the university. All of 
them now must have a B average in all subjects, not only in 
German. In addition, the written and oral language proficiency 
examination, formerly required of .individual students only, now 
applies to organized groups as well.) 

p 

The t-test is a statistical procedure to determine the 
likelihood of the difference between two means occurring by 
chanc e . 

^From here on the following terms will be used to desig- 
nate the degree of significance .found by the t-test: 
significant - occurring less than ten times out of 

a hundred by chance 

very significant - occurring less than five times out of 

a hundred by chance 

extremely significant - occurring less than once out of a 

hundred by chance. 
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It is probably justified to assume that the same students 
who were so skeptical of Adenauer in 1965-66 have, in the 
meantime, modified their attitude, as have most Germans, with 
the "broader perspective the 3 r have gained in the years after 
his,. death.’ ■ 

.5 

This reputation has sometimes barred from the view of 
the observer the university's broad, front of liberals, which 
counterbalances or even outweighs the conservative elements. 
This is evidenced in the responses of our Groups I and II to 
allegations made in a N ew Yo rk Times article of June 16, 1965, 



entitled "Marburg a Relic of Old German 3 r - — University To wn 
Bastion of Intellectual Conservatism." In a special question- 
naire, fourteen of the New York Times correspondent's assertions 
were rephrased as questions and presented to the students at the 
end of their Marburg year. The results were indeed striking, 
as can be seen from the following selection: Of the thirty-three 
persons participating in the questioning, only eight agreed with 
the New York Times in considering Marburg a "stronghold of 
Germany's intellectual conservatism," twenty-one disagreed, and 
four were xmdecided. Concerning the university, all but four 



of our juniors (who had no opinion) were unanimous in rejecting 



the article ' s contention that in comparison with other German 
universities Marburg' s "values and customs [are) at best out- 
moded, "and with the exception of eight "undecided," both 
groups strongly opposed the statement that members of conservative 
fraternities with duelling scars, when strolling through the 
city, are "accompanied obviously by the prettiest girls in 
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|J|§> town ; •' ®wenty~five of the American visitors did not agree 

students were "molded to a proper conservative 
<-:V ^ v-?'® Cspcordrng. to the Times correspondent) a disil- 

|i®^ 1USi ° ned for£2er Ka^rg professor had stated. With thirty-one 

B|ISI? n6 ’ S i aS : asairASt . and one "undecided" our juniors . 

^ ams professor 1 s charge that in. Marburg 
|||gg;-"a : part ^ of. ; the country’s future leaders deliberately shuns 

wirh modern ideas., " In contrast to the hlv? York dimes 

lias i Xit:^X;e. significance as 
scientific study 1 * , and .that , its “strong: faculties • V 
’ al ' e ' U ^. ^ ermaa history and the German language the student 

lead followed in this order 

.theology, lav?.,-- pnilo sophy , German, politic al science , - - 

The view that, "a survival of the ;./Tl 





. Marbitrg, was shared hy four of the young 
j— one responded with a "no," and six indicated 

that one 
ecause of his 

era. Repeated 'mention, was also made of the 

as a le ading extreme-. ■ ' 

!■*>!* — jS '••/«?> dep aitin.6)it ;• of ..V'.po li t ic al 

\ science. > ^ ' 

^Concerning the structure of the entire Millersvilie 

“ Akademische Programme liir- " .• V-- : \ 
’< The . German Quarterl y November : 21 
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7 

‘ A question concerning tiie existence of an honor system 
at the participants’ home colleges may he a worthwhile 
addition to future questionings. 

o 

°Some Junior- Year- Abroad programs actually include in 
their curriculum courses 'presented in English. 

^In spite of this defeatist attitude, this young lady 
in the meantime has completed her master's degree in German 
with honors. 

'^An extremely rare combination of pedagogical talent and 
scholarly excellence account for this unique appointment. 




11 

Each of these had clearl3 r stated his intention not to 
major in German in his original application. 

IP 

See footnote 1 for the new requirements stipulated by 
the University of Marburg. 



■^Lest this comment be misinterpreted, the reader should 
know that the American students were distributed over the 
Yy:;;;. dormitories as evenly as feasible — an arrangement made by the 
dormitory administration as a matter of standing policy. How- 
ever, because of the large number of American students in 
Marburg (from other programs as well as ours), clustering of 
Americans .could not be completely avoided. 
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